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New School Teaches How Aluminum Saves Money 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
Erected at the remarkably low cost of $14.11 per square foot, 


this new junior high school has taught citizens of Hamden, a 


jo 


Connecticut, how aluminum can provide inspiring beauty at an mcoa Fh _ ALCOA THEATRE 
Fine Entertainment 


economical price. Its curtain walls of Alcoa® Aluminum will ance . Atterote Monday Evenings 
never need painting or expensive repairs. Their light weight 


saved on-site labor. And enclosure was faster with easy-to-han- Building: Michael J. Whalen Junior High School, 


; Hamden, Conn. 
dle Aleoa Aluminum. Through your nearest Alcoa sales office eoxnv ie haste 
. Architect: Warren H. Ashley 


and the top fabricators with whom Alcoa works, you, too, can West Hartford, Conn. 
economize in school buildings at no sacrifice in appearance or General Contractor: Fusco-Amatruda Company, 
. : . : : New Haven, Conn. 
functionalism. Or write: Aluminum Company of America, eee ee 
Aluminum Fabricator: Marmet Corporation, 


1884-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Wausau, Wis. 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


EDWARD D. STONE, architect 

STOCKLY & BAMFORD, mechanical engineers 

MYERS BROS.: BRUMMETT & DEMBLON, INC. 
general contractors 

HICKMAN BROTHERS, INC., plumbing contractor 

AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION, 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
plumbing wholesaler 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
fixture manufacturer 


Photo - MARVIN RAND 


Photo « JULIUS SHULMAN 


above - Spacious atrium on lushly planted 
lower floor where employees dine 


right - Bridged entry over a long fountain 
pool dotted with planted islands 


AGTORY COMBINES BEAUTY AND EFFICIENCY 


e The Stuart Company’s new pharmaceutical plant a planted atrium for lounging and dining. Outside 
and office, Pasadena, California, combines high effi- and directly accessible from the atrium is a garden 
ciency and dramatic splendor. Built on a downward containing a swimming pool and pavilion. The man- 
sloping site beyond a boulevard-bordered lawn, the ufacturing is done on this lower level, which was or- 
building is one story in front, two in back. The ganized for highest production efficiency. The entire 
facade on the street level is a Persian design screen building is air conditioned and the lighting is from 
of milk-white concrete. Entry into the reception area fluorescent fixtures. This notable building, which adds 
is across a foot bridge over a plant and fountain dotted distinction to the community and recently won an 
pool. On this floor are offices, laboratories and storage A. I. A. First Honor Award, is completely equipped 
space. From the reception area stairs lead down into with stoan Flush VALVES, most favored of all. 


SZ oan Shpth VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-0-Matic shower HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 


Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing, 
™,. Write for completely descriptive catalog 
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ne Deeg Clarke 


Sure, you can buy a feather duster for a mere fraction of the price of a Clarke 
wet-dry vacuum cleaner. Jn:tial cost, that is. In the long run however, you pay 
far more to clean with a feather duster than to invest in a Clarke. Clarke machines 
slash maintenance costs 10 to 20 times more than any low-initial-cost cleaner. The 
versatile Clarke vacuum cleaner, for example, not only drastically reduces labor 
time, but does so many more cleaning jobs so much better with less work. It 
picks up all the dust, dirt and even liquids — cleans everything from floor to ceiling. 


a cleaner that costs 


No matter what your cleaning needs are, there’s a Clarke just right for you — 
floor maintainers and wet-dry vacuum cleaners in a range of job-fitted sizes as 
well as the Clarke-A-matic self-propelled maintainer in electric, gasoline, propane 
and battery powered models, for larger floor areas. Have your Clarke distributor 
show you. 


MAINTAIN FLOORS FASTER, BETTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 


Clarke SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5012 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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ms Nation's Schools 


Lengthening the School Year 


A longer school year is favored by 66 per cent of the administra- 
tors polled this month. An articulate minority objects vigorously, 
asserting that children are needed on the farm and that deadwood 
should be trimmed from the curriculum. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ RESPONSES 


Checkerboard Classrooms for Common Learnings 


Junior high school students in Plymouth, Mich., attend two-room 
schools within a school. Classrooms are laid out in blocks, each 
with an enclosed court. Teachers work in pairs in dealing with 


problems, consultations and individual pupils. 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


Central Kitchen Serves 13,500 


The Santa Claus on the cover is a teacher who is assisting students 
serve a holiday menu in Granite City School District, Salt Lake 
County, Utah. A central kitchen and cannery supplies 36 schools, 


none of which has a kitchen. 
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OHLER FITTINGS 


BRASS of high copper content 
is the only metal beneath the 
chrome finish of Kohler fittings. 


@ BRASS has maximum resist- 
ance to corrosion and wear. 


2 BRASS insures the easiest, 
most economical maintenance. 


ay 


BRASS takes and holds 
chrome-plating better than any 
other metal or alloy. 
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BRASS has no equal for serv- 
iceable and satisfactory plumb- 
ing fittings. 


Sparkling beauty, first quality, 
reliable performance, characterize 
new Kohler fittings—in harmony 
with Kohler fixtures. 


There are two styles—the Galaxy 
series with either brushed or 
polished chrome finish, and the 
Constellation series with polished 
chrome. 

They operate easily, fit the hand 
comfortably, respond to finger pres- 
sure. 

Interchangeable units afford posi- 
tive action, maintain uniform flow 
at volume desired. 


KOHLER CO. Established 1873 KOHLER, WIS 


KOHLER or KOHLER 
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A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation's Schools 


Tt HE widely accepted nine-month 
school year, adopted at the begin- 
ning of this century, was rejected by 
the majority of administrators who an- 
swered this month’s opinion poll. Al- 
though 66 per cent of the respondents 
went on record as favoring a length- 
ened school year, 33 per cent cited 
definite reasons for retaining the pres- 
ent system. 

Most of the administrators who re- 
jected the lengthened school year su- 
pervise rural areas and believe that 
their students are needed for agricul- 
tural work during the summer months. 

A lengthened school year, many 
others pointed out, would be hard to 
finance. “South Carolina would have to 
revamp its tax structure before going 
into a longer school year,” one super- 
intendent from that state explained. 

But, a Michigan respondent who 
favored the lengthened year said, “It is 
impossible under present conditions to 
give students more than a survey of 
certain subjects.” 

Others favored an extended school 
year because they believe more time 
is needed to fit all subjects and activi- 
ties into the academic calendar. An 
Indiana superintendent explained, 
“Our curriculum is too crowded now, 
and we are expected to offer more. We 
must re-evaluate what should be 
taught or lengthen the school year.” 

Some administrators stated that they 
would prefer a voluntary summer pro- 
gram for those students who want a 
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greater selection of subjects or wish 
to study on an advanced level. 

Were the school year lengthened, 56 
per cent of the respondents indicated 
they would prefer that it be extended 
20 days. Twenty-eight per cent fav- 
ored a 10 day extension. If these two 
additions were made, the school year 
would last 200 or 190 days respective- 
ly, instead of the traditional 180 days. 

Almost three out of five school ad- 
ministrators showed that they prefer to 
retain the accepted 5% to 6 hour school 
day. 

A North Dakota administrator 
voiced the opinion of many who were 
polled. “The essential education prob- 
lem is not that there is not enough 
time, but that time available is wasted. 
Modern opinion wants the schools to 
be everything but educational institu- 
tions; on that basis there will never 
be enough time.” 

“I feel that we would have sufficient 
time now if we were not bogged down 
with so many interferences,” an Illi- 
nois schoolman maintained. As exam- 
ples of interference, he cited supervis- 
ing lunchrooms, pep rallies, music con- 
tests, long trips by athletes, club meet- 
ings, senior trips, graduation prepara- 
tion, and picture taking. 

“I believe children will learn more 
not by more time in school, but by bet- 
ter prepared teachers and more time 
for teachers’ daily preparations with 
a lunch hour free of duty,” one Penn- 


sylvanian commented. 





An Oregon schoolman from a rural 
area pointed out that lengthening the 
school day may be good in cities, “but 
in farm areas it is not practical.” 

“Where schools transport pupils 
over considerable distances such pu- 
pils already leave home at 7:30 a.m. 
and are not back before 5 p.m. This is 
too long for primary and intermediate 
children,” an administrator from Mon- 
tana remarked. 

Some schoolmen suggested that the 
day be lengthened for students at the 
secondary level only. 

When questioned about extending 
class periods to Saturday, almost all 
(97 per cent) superintendents polled 
declared they were definitely not in 
favor of such a plan. ° 


Would Drive Away Teachers 


“With the ever shortened work 
week, I see no reason to ever think of 
making teachers work six days. We are 
trying to attract people to the teaching 
profession, not drive them away,” a 
Minnesota man warned. 

A Massachusetts superintendent 
suggested that voluntary classes be 
conducted on Saturdays and during 
vacation periods for those pupils eager 
to take full advantage of educational 
opportunities. 

Calvin Grieder, professor of school 
administration at the University of 
Colorado, in a recent article published 
in The Nation’s ScHoots, proposed a 
200 day school year consisting of two 
semesters of 100 school days each. But 
when superintendents were asked if 
they approved of this theory, 82 per 
cent said they did not. 
| “To make a sweeping change in this 
direction would create a complex ad- 
ministrative problem and would create 
great parental opposition,” contended 
a superintendent from New Jersey. 

Dr. Grieder also suggested that a 
school year consisting of four terms of 
50 school days each might be feasible. 
This suggestion likewise received the 
disapproval of most of the schoolmen. 

One superintendent who approved 
the scheme did so because he believed 
it would “benefit the slower student.” 

These two plans brought sugges- 
tions of other schemes from some ad- 

“I would prefer seven periods of in- 
struction, each six weeks in length, 
with a two-day or three-day interval 
between each period. Greater concen- 
tration of learning effort could be 
achieved in shorter intervals,” offered 
an Illinois schoolman. * 
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Building: 

Colby D. Hall, 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Architect and 
Engineer: 
Preston M. Geren 


General Contractor: 
James T. Taylor 
& Son, Inc. 


Type: 


Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


SELECTED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS 


WINDOWS BY fulfill the exacting 


requirements fehi 
arcnitect, owner or 
o} me) ok=1 maven aar-tar-tel=saal-san' 


Building: 

Milton E. Daniel 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Architect: 
Joseph R. Pelick. 


General Contractor: 
James T. Taylor 
& Son, Inc. 


Type: 


Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


NEW YORK ELKHART, INDIANA CHICAGO 
Established in 1857 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 
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THREE ROOMS IN ONE WITH THE NEW SICO 2800 























6 seconds later, folded, rolling away from room 105...now a gym 


The Sico 2800’s low price puts it within the budget of 
every school. Extremely simple to operate, the 2800 shifts 
from bench to table, table to bench, or folds for storage 
in a 7” wide area in 6 seconds. It seats up to five big 
youngsters on its comfort-designed bench. ‘‘School top’’ 
is of beautiful, rock-hard melamine plastic—rugged 
chassis is formed from 14-gauge lustron-plated steel. 
There are no locks or latches— precision balance does the 
work, so easy a child can operate it. 


*In your school room 105 might be any open area room where the Sico System 
can solve your over crowding problem. 


An integral kneeling bench is available 
for Parochial schools. 


For full information write today to... 


Sico Manufacturing Company, Inc., Dept. 205 0090 5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis 24, Minnesota 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





STANDARD CHI-NET’ Molded Paper Plates 


bring economy and efficiency 
to school cafeterias 


By saving the time and labor normally spent in washing and 
storing dishes and by eliminating both initial and replace- 
ment costs of expensive tableware, CHI-NET repays its own 
moderate cost many times over. Service is faster, more con- 
venient, too. And only STANDARD CHI-NET has all these 
quality advantages: 


* Attractive, smooth, white * Waterproofed and grease- 
surface. resistant, perfect for both hot 
and cold foods. 


Individually molded for extra Clean and sanitary, sterilized 
strength and rigidity. in manufacture. 


Be Wise -Buy By the makers of famous 


KYS-ITE® Molded Plastic Trays and Tableware 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. NS 

Waterville, Maine 

oroed send complete information on STANDARD CHI-NET® Molded Paper 
tes. 


Per cdditional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





IN... you can forget about manual resetting of classroom 
clocks. The new Flexchron System automatically resets all sec- 
ondary clocks after power interruptions of any duration -whether 
for 10 minutes or ten hours. 


When a power failure occurs, the Master Clock & Program Controller keeps 
running on a built-in power reserve in which no batteries are used. When 
electric service is restored, program signals sound on schedule and all sec- 
ondary clocks are automatically reset. And since each secondary clock has 
its own resetting mechanism (under control of the Master Clock) all 
clocks are synchronized to the exact same time, including the sweep sec- 
ond hand. 

These are important advantages you get with the new Flexchron System— 
by Standard—that other systems cannot provide. And in addition you get 
such time-tested features as: 

“MEMORY TAPE” PROGRAM CONTROL 


SIMPLICITY OF PROGRAM SCHEDULING 
FLEXIBILITY OF PROGRAM SELECTION 


These are all important features born of long experience—almost 75 years 
of it—in the clock system field. 


Send today for your copy of Standard’s new and com- 
plete Clock Systems Catalog. Ask for Publication #245. 


89 LOGAN STREET 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Travelling Display— | ‘SO MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Watch for showing —— — 

in your area. See ee “SS (ets sos oo 
complete STAND- e dtil-e: Nd, 
ARD Systems in 


operation. Emergency Laboratory Hospital Signalli Anal Precision 
Lighting Equipment Panels Equipment Compvutors Timers 
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Ltriled flonigactizreus 


UNITED TO MAKE WORLD’S FINEST FOOD SERVICE MACHINES 


A complete line of dishwashing ma- 
chines and equipment; 3 Immersion 
type; 5 Roll Top type; 13 Single Tank 


wna 
vennnet® 


ous belt; 5 Brush and Spray type glass- 
washers; Final Rinse Bocsters; electric 


TRIUMPH mixers SANITARY 


The pioneer manufacturer of vertical mixers Food preparation machines 
with planetary action. will out perform all others. 


All sizes 12 Qt. to 110 Qt., bench and floor Slicers, choppers, ten- 
models. Mixmobile available 12 Qt. and 20 Qt. derizers, power saws; 
sizes. Single lever control changes all speeds safe and easy to operate 
without stopping machine. Power take-off for all and maintain; long life 
attachments. Positive action, power-operated sanitary construction 
bowl raising and lowering device available on with built-in controls, 
30 Qt. to 110 Qt. mixers. Matched beaters to easy to set for positive 
bowl for “down to the bottom” mixing. cost-saving operation. 


MJM Peeters 


Faster Peeling—Less Food 
Waste. 


Put United Manufacturers food 
service machines to work and 


~__ \UNITED/ © compare your greater savings and 
MANUFACTURERS) efficiency. 


| UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL MACHINERY CO. THE TRIUMPH MANUFACTURING CO. 


alain 30 Windsor Place, Nutley 10, New Jersey 3400 Spring Grove St., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
UMC, An WORONTAL sNHRS Tel. NUtley 2-2790 Tel. Kirby 1-3740 


MM 
poner | SANITARY scace company MIM. sanuracturine co. 
a aS PF, | Belvidere, Illinois 8479 Steller Drive, Culver City, California 
Tel. 2181 Tel. TExas 0-4191 
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For typing superiority, 
train your students on the IBM- 


the superior teaching typewriter! 
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25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter ...this year IBM continues its 





| 
| 
| 


Today the modern business trend is decidedly in favor of 
electrics—and the IBM is the outstanding leader! That’s 
why it’s so important to train your students on the electric 
they’re most likely to use! 

Another advantage of the IBM is the fact that its 
maintenance costs are remarkably low. That’s because it’s 
the simplest electric in design and operation—the most 
dependable in performance. 

Your IBM representative will show you gladly the sur- 
prisingly low per-student cost of IBM Electrics for your 
school. Call him very soon. 














This moving wall 
stops classroom drafts 


Trane Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Draft Barrier 


ends window chill, wakes up every corner 


wide outlets of the TRANE Unit Ventilator. Only the 
TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier gives you this 


Modern schools with expansive walls of glass need 
modern methods of classroom ventilation to eliminate 
cold window downdrafts, to keep dead air from 
piling up in corners. The TRANE Unit Ventilator 
stem with Kinetic Draft Barrier is solving these 
twin problems by stopping drafts with a moving wall 
of rising air—and by providing continuous air cir- 
culation that gently moves tempered air into every 
corner of the room, every moment of the day. 
With this exclusive TRANE method of classroom 
ventilation, tempered air is gently forced from room- 





continuous ca lege pte - he gr 
Ordinary systems, with on-again-off-again action, 
can allow dead, stale air to accumulate in the corners. 
And, when their action is “off” there are chills and 
downdrafts from the windows. 

So for an ideal climate for learning, in every seat, 
all day long, turn to Trane! Ask your architect, con- 
sulting engineer or contractor. Or write TRANE, 











of tempered air 
...ends stuffy corners 


TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier works like this: air is forced from the 
Unit Ventilator and from the room-wide outlets. This moving wall 
of air blocks cut drafts, ends window chills. At the same time, it 
mixes with room air and gently, evenly circulates into every 
corner of the room. ‘ 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. WIS. © SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON. PA 
CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE. TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LTD., TORONTO « 97 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 


Visit the AASA EXHIBIT, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 








SPOTLIGHT ON 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROBLEMS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS for February 1959 will present a full-length study of 


the status and the future of audio-visual education in the public schools. This 


special editorial feature will discuss the physical environment, the equipment, 


the materials and the technics for effective A-V instruction. 


Be THE BUILDING AND THE CLASSROOM 


Changes in design of the physical plant for efficient, full-scale 
audio-visual programming—light control, heating and ventilating. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


Developments in equipment and materials—and how to use 


them most effectively for the A-V program. 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Coordination and scheduling of equipment and materials, stor- 


age, control and issuance. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The opportunities and problems of educational television, both 
broadcast and closed circuit. Material sources and development. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


What it means to public schools. 


THE 


If, 
comme in reseuany 1x HMM TULL BRL LR 
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Increase your profit spread 
with quick-’n’-easy 


Heinz Bean Dishes 


oo tempting Heinz Beans cost costs, no waste, no spoilage or left- 
you so little to serve . . . bring so overs .. . and you get absolute portion- 
much customer satisfaction. Com- cost control. 
P ared with the cost of many other @Be sure to order Heinz Chef-Size 
dishes, Heinz Beans bring you a far Be : 
ans on your salesman’s next call. 
greater profit spread. 
® With Heinz Chef-Size Beans, all you 
do is open and heat. In minutes you’re 
ready to serve nourishing, flavorful 
side dishes everyone enjoys. Or dress 
’em up with inexpensive meats for 
delicious main dishes. Any way you 
serve Heinz Beans your customers 
will love ’em. 
@Best of all, there’s no tying up 
kitchen equipment . . . no high labor 


HEINZ 
Chef-Size 
BEANS 


Our business 
is to make 
your business 
better 


READY TO SERVE 


|BEANS 


IN TOMATO SAUCE 





Sch 
i 





A. VIRGA, GENERAL MANAGER of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


THE ORIGINAL CRISPY PIZZA CRUST CO., INC. in New York City, New York. 


* aA * 
ae PN Ms * 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE has increased record-kee 
reduced operating expenses for the Original Crispy Pizza 


“Our Clalional System 
saves us ‘0,400 a year... 


pays for itself every 11 fetes —Original Crisvy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


New York City, N.Y. 


“Our business has increased 100% 
since we installed our National Sys- 
tem,” writes A. Virga, General Man- 
ager of the Original Crispy Pizza 
Crust Co., Inc. “Yet our National 
continues to handle all accounting 
work with maximum speed and effi- 
ciency. 

“We find that mechanization with 
a National has made important time- 
and money-savings for us. Overtime 
work that was necessary with the 
pen-and-ink method we used pre- 
viously has been completely elimi- 
nated. And because our National is 


simple to operate, anyone can quick- 
ly learn to use it. 

“Through reduced operating costs 
and increased record-keeping effi- 
ciency, our National System saves 
us $5,400 a year, pays for itself every 
11 months.” 


Cres Unga 


General Manager of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


18 For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


ing mag A 
ust Co., 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased economy made possible by 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages of ‘mm 
your phone book.) 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
wer rarer (No Carson Reauinto) 
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- GREATEST 
BREAK-THROUGH 
IN DISHWASHING 


CHEMISTRY 


Wash Pressure Now | 
Chemically Controlled 




















SCORE and EVENT 


Called Biggest Developmen 
Since Introduction 
Of Polyphosphates 















Detergents are exclusive products “aeration” is difficult to detect by the operator. 
. This is what SCORE and EVENT do. They control 
of Economics Labor atory “aeration” and foaming. SCORE and EVENT solve the | 






problem of depressed wash pressure. These exclusive 
new detergents and only these, control wash pressure 
chemically. | 





SCORE and EVENT are chemical formulas developed 
by Economics Laboratory to maintain constant 
wash pressure in dishwashing machines—this means 
now for the first time a dishwashing machine can be 
operated close to its maximum efficiency. 


Until recently no one really knew what went on SCORE* and EVENT* 


















inside a dishwashing machine. Chemists at Econom- 

ics Laboratory found out. cut operating costs 
A dishwashing machine in good operating condi- 

tion with only clean hot water will remove a great SCORE and EVENT have qualities not found ; 

part of the gross food soil. Final removal of soil in ordinary detergents: 

must be accomplished through the use of a good de- 

tergent at the right concentration. 1.4 unique ability to maintain i 





normal wash pressure under 






However, as food soil is added to the wash water ” ope ee 
during the washing period, the less effective the eee ee ee 
machine becomes because wash pressure is reduced. : 

2. Allow machines to run close to 





This drop in pressure was commonly thought to 


: i ffici li ti " 
be due to poor pump action or clogged wash arms, Ny Fe eee 








but wash pressure problems are not confined to 3. Enable more rapid drying. 
these mechanical defects. ‘ ‘ 4, Eliminate or minimize spotting 
Economics Laboratory chemists discovered that and streaking. 







an “aerated solution’’—a wash solution with many 
small air bubbles in it—can be just as serious as 
these mechanical defects. As a result of foaming or 
“‘aeration’’, the ability of a dishwashing machine to *Patents pending. 
remove gross soil can drop 40 to 50 per cent. This 






The result is maximum dishwashing 
efficiency at lower operating costs. 























TRY THIS SIMPLE VISUAL TEST YOURSELF... 


Make this simple visual test. Fill a dish- 
washing machine with hot water and an 
ordinary detergent. Start machine and 
allow to run for 3 to 5 minutes. Throw 
in ONLY one egg (or cup of powdered 
milk). See what ONLY one egg will do. 
Wash pressure falls off drastically. 





Now add SCORE or EVENT. See wash 
pressure return to normal, in a few 
minutes. 























| —Write in today for new informative 
p 2 booklet, ‘‘A Chemical Approach To 


. Controlled Wash Pressure.”’ 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
| am interested in this new chemical discovery. 


Please have one of your dishwashing engineers call to give 
me more information and an on-the-spot demonstration. 


Name . . = on 
Name of Establishment... = a 
Address_ 


On eceterennieceene a State a 


SWEDEN: Soilax AB 
MEXICO: Soilax de Mexico, S.A. 
CANADA: Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited 


LATIN AMERICA: Soilax International, CA 


Proteins Major Cause 
of Aeration or Foaming - 





Foam and aeration of wash solution can cause 
tremendous loss of wash pressure and cleaning 
action in dishwashing machines. 


Fats have been commonly thought to be the 
most serious cause of aeration or foaming, but 
chemists at Economics Laboratory found that 
other food soils, especially proteins—eggs, meat, 
potatoes—are far more important than fats in 
causing wash pressure loss. 


If you serve eggs, meat or mashed potatoes—— 
milk and flour gravies too—your dishwashing 
machine will not operate at normal efficiency 
with ordinary detergents. 


SCORE and EVENT have been specifically devel- 
oped by Economics Laboratory to maintain the 
normal wash pressure in dishwashing machines 
under varioussoil and operating conditions. They 
eliminate aeration or foaming caused by food 
soils from proteins or fats. 


SCORE* and EVENT * 
Scientifically Developed 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ECONOMICS LABORATORY 


SCORE and EVENT have been scientifically developed 
and thoroughly tested by experts in the laboratory 
and in the field. 


SCORE is a heavy duty detergent, for medium to hard 
water areas containing metal-protective properties. 


EVENT is a highly alkaline detergent for soft to me- 
dium water hardness areas and high-speed cleaning 
operations, 


*Patents pending. 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


SWITZERLAND: Dry A.G. 


Genferstr, 24, Zurich 2, Switzerland 


Kirunagatan 32, Vallingby, Sweden 





Liverpool 10-101, Mexico 6, D. F. Mexico 
Box 531 Clayson Road 15, Toronto, Ontario 


Reforma 55, Luyano, Havana, Cuba 
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<@lmmy SOOD STUDY HABITS! 


We 


a r. They take such pride in their work when assigned an “office” like this 
Ls] / one by American Desk. It’s the popular “Jr. Executive” One-12 that 
gives maximum working area with minimum space requirements. The No. 400T Table 


j handsomely finished, sturdily constructed One-12 may. be easily 
Airplane Table grouped in a variety of ways to accommodate changing class needs. 
Shown with Fibre-plastic top, size 18’ x30”. Available with solid 
maple or birch top. 
1 
METAL COLORS: Ne. 500T Table 


Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, 


Light Taupe american 


desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, 
No. 11 Chair Ask Your State AD Representative 








AT THE HEAD OF TRE CLASo..... 
FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE! 


No. 400 Table 


No. 500 Table 


The Crusader Series...the only line of die-stamped chair desks 
in America in graduated heights — 12” thru 17”. Perfect non- 
tip balance...generous storage space...large 16”x22” work 
area... plus built-in sturdiness of 14-gauge die-formed steel frame, 
22-gauge steel panels. One of the most popular...and manage- 


able classroom units in America! 


METAL COLORS: 
Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, 


Light Taupe american 
For Competent Assistance, , ask 
Complete Details, ee 
Ask Your State AD Representative 


rrA 
y= 


No. 33A Chair 











13” LATHES 


for their 


durability 





Calumet High School of Gary, Ind. finds in South Bend 13” Lathes 
the durability they need for shop classes. Through experience they 
know that these ruggedly built lathes will give years of dependable 
service with very little maintenance. 


South Bend 13” Lathes have long had a reputation for this perform- 
ance among instructors. Built to meet the demanding requirements 
of industrial production they are ideal for school shops. The simplicity 
and ruggedness of the headstock, motor drive, gear box, carriage 
and tailstock make them as nearly “‘boy proof”’ as is possible. Their 
durability is just one of the things that makes them your best buy. 


Prices of 13” Lathes start at $1675 f.0.b. factory. 


c 
SOUTH BEND LATHE 


1 Bend 22 sro lr: Uar-| 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, Indiana 


Please send information on Lathes, Milling Machines, 
Shapers, Drill Presses and Pedestal Grinders. 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 








TRUSCON 
PRODUCTS 


cut school 
building costs, 
speed 
construction 


Otter Creek Elementary School, North Terre Haute, Ind. Yeager Architects, Inc., 
Hollow metal - Ss Architects. Glen W. North Construction Co., Contractor. 
doors and frames ; 


Elementary school 
designed around 
standard Truscon 
products costs $77.77 
per sguare foot, is 
erected in six months 





Vision-Vent Window Walls, 
steel and aluminum 





_ ee ~ Open Truss 
Ferrobord Roofdeck, a é . 
24 inches wide 4 ; Steel Joists 


Clerespan 
Steel Joists 


MARK OF MERIT og 
PRODUCTS ~ & —— 


you can build on 





The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





They proved it at North Terre Haute. Otter Creek Township Similar design of three more Indiana schools resulted 
School is a 14 room structure with cafeteria which doubles in per square foot costs of $12.25, $11.40, and $12.60. 
as a multi-purpose room. The building includes general This is substantially lower than average costs for con- 
office administrative space and usual washroom facilities ventionally designed schools. 


with glazed tile full height. Interior partitions are painted Truscon will be happy to work with 

concrete block, main entrance lobby is plaster. Each class- school officials, architects and builders 

room has an exterior entrance door, each has individual unit in varying this basic concept to meet 

heater. Floor covering is asphalt tile, ceilings are acoustical local traditions and customs. 

tile with recessed lighting. Classrooms are designed to ac- This type of construction has been 

commodate 30 pupils. Square foot cost, $11.17! detailed in Truscon’s booklet,“Metal 
The architect designed Otter Creek Township School Building Products for Low Cost 

around these standard Truscon products—Vision-Vent® School Construction’’. Send coupon 

Window Walls, “O-T’’® Steel Joists, Ferrobord® Roofdeck, for your copy. 

Hollow Metal Doors and Frames, Reinforcing Products. 


Modular design, plus the purchase of all these materials R E FP uU B L 7 ¢ & T Ee Pan L 
from one source, are responsible for the low per square 
TRUSCON DIVISION 


foot cost. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

TRUSCON DIVISION 

DEPT. C-6695 

1106 ALBERT STREET + YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





Please send me the booklet, ‘““Truscon Metal Building Products for 
Low Cost School Construction”. 


Name 





Address 








City Zone State 





n 
~~ 
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FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 
IN PROBLEM FLOOR AREAS 


Meadowlawn Jr. High School 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Architect: Clenn Q. Johnson 


SPECIFY GREASE-PROOF @@72aQ - 


MAKER 8S 


Food preparation and service is doubly 
tough on floors — that’s why your best floor- 
ing investment in these problem areas is 
tough, durable Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile. 
Spilled foods, liquids, tracked-in dirt stay 
on the surface of Vina-Lux— mop away 
quickly, completely, easily. 


And Vina-Lux has other qualities that make 
it a stand-out choice for school floor areas. 
Its superior range of colors and styles can 
solve the most complex problems of design 
and light reflectance — in classrooms, corri- 
dors, and special function rooms. Ask us to 
send you Vina-Lux samples and color charts. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CoO. ¢ 


VY 3 RB Ae h VSB 'e 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


556 FROST BANK BLDG. e 


AZ 8B O34 Bs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


AZPHLEX @ 


DURACO 
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Sanymetal 
again leads 


engineering advance 
with new 


BRIDGECORE 


for maximum 
compression resistance, 
greater panel strength, 


longer life W 


New BRIDGECORE fiber 
insulation is Composed of 
hexagonal tubular cells at 
right angles to, and ce- 
mented to, face plates of 
panels, doors, pilasters. 


Metal panel 


Bridge-type core— 
resists 1 and wind 


GQ <=. KX 
PX 


Preformed flanges of 
Bridgecore cemented to 
steel make tight seal and 

strong bond 


KZ Yi; 
Sy, 
cL RWI, 


Using the structural principle employed in 
modern aircraft wing design, Sanymetal 

now builds toilet compartment doors, panels, and 
pilasters stronger, and lighter, with new 
Sanymetal BRIDGECORE. 


BRIDGECORE provides thousands of 
hexagonal, tubular fiber cells bridging the space 
between the metal face plates. Preformed flanges 
on the edges of each BRIDGECORE cell 
cemented under pressure directly to the steel, 
producing an exclusive compression bond. 

Thus the cells rigidly brace the panel sheets 

like trusses. The cementing permanently seals each 
individual cell. There is no chance of moisture 
penetration. This design completely eliminates 


BRIDGECORE WAY 

Replacing corrugated board 
insulation, BRIDGECORE 
ends structural weakness, 
moisture penetration, and 
“lamination separation” in 
which corrugations pull 
away from metal or from 


mina TLL 


No path for 


moisture Individual > 


penetration | sealed cells 
Strength of ae 


hollow tubes 


Crushing force 
compresses cells Metal 


OLD WAY (Right:) 


“lamination separation” which occurs with 
conventional corrugated board. With BRIDGECORE 
the panels are stiffer, stronger, and resistant 


Advantages from BRIDGECORE 
include greater panel strength, less 
weight (always true of tubular 
design), and finished surfaces free 


A 
No resistance 


Ath for pe ation 
action of mé re 


from buckle and wave. to warp and wi 


to warp and wind. 

This new engineering improvement is one 
of the many features in Sanymetal construction 
which make compartments that have flat surfaces 
free of buckle and wave. To get these 
advantages specify Sanymetal. 


Write for new bulletin on Sanymetal 
“Bridgecore”, and for Sanymetal Catalog 95, 
which gives other important details of 
quality toilet compartment construction. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


NAMEPLATE 
WHICH IDENTIFIES EVERY 
SANYMETAL INSTALLATION. 
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amination separation 


(Left:) BRIDGECORE adds even more 
strength to Sanymetal construction, 
already noted for rigidity unaffected 
by abuse which would cause ordinary 
panels to warp or wind. 


Sanymetsl & 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 











JUST PUBLISHED — the only comprehensive 
reference work of grounds planning, develop- 
ing, and maintenance 


GROUNDS 
MAINTENANCE 
HANDBOOK 


by Herbert S. Conover 





HERE, for the first time in one volume, is all the 
needed practical information on the planning, super- 
vising, and maintaining of grounds. It is especially ap- 
plicable to school grounds, parks, and private and in- 
dustrial grounds. It is of equal help to the man respon- 
sible for a one-acre plot or a campus of several hundred 
acres, 






Economy is stressed in this book. Labor-saving meth- 
ods and equipment are described. A complete listing of 
the most durable, inexpensive grasses, trees, and shrubs 
is included. Standards for road, paths, parking areas, 
sports areas, and fences are given. Numerous tables, 
line-illustrations and photographs make the book even 
more useful to you. 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK is 
written with the authority of 28 years of experience in 
grounds planning and supervision. Herbert S. Conover 
is presently Landscape Architect for the tremendous St. 
Lawrence Power Project, with headquarters at Massena, 
N. Y. Prior to this, he served with TVA, participating 
in the development of many recreational facilities in the 
Tennessee Valley, and responsible for over 25,000 acres. 


503 pages, 6 x 9” size 
over 175 illustrations 
complete master index for instant reference 
can easily save you its cost the first time you use it 
only $10.75 





Dodge Books, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK, @ $10.75, 
on ten-day free trial. At the end of that period, I will either remit 
payment, including postage, or return the book without obligation. 


NAME 







ADDRESS 


CY i. . ZONE ........ STATE .. 


( Check enclosed. Dodge pays postage, same return privilege. 450 





1. Design, maintenance, public relations. 
- Turf. Soil preparation, liming and fertilizing, soil anal- 


4 ORDER TODAY ON TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL 


. Trees and shrubs. Weed control, cultivation, mulches, 


. Materials specifications. Gives specifications to be 


Remember, the above is just a brief outline of 










Brief Outline of Chapters in 
Grounds Maintenance Handbook 









ysis, selection of grasses, contro! of pests, diseases and 
weeds. 






time to plant, pruning, planting methods, reforestation, 
safety for workers, pcisonous plants, plant materials 
specifications. 


Equipment. Selection and use of spraying equipment, 
mowers, power saws, hand equipment, sh rs and 
chippers, portable generators, seeders, tractors, and many 
more. 


Disease and insect control. Lists and explains use of 
various chemicals for control of diseases, sucking insects, 
borers, termites, flies and mosquitoes. Also gives architec- 
tural precautions against termites. 


Weeds and their eradication. Classifies weeds 
botanically and practically. Outlines chemicals, tools, and 
methods for effective control of all types. Also covers 
brush control and stump treatment. 


Soil erosion. Extensive coverage of control of gully ero- 
sion, highway slope erosion and sheet erosion nu- 
merous types of temporary, semi-permanent, and perma- 
or oe a ee as well as use of vegetation as an erosion 
check. 


Maintenance of roads and parking areas. Com- 
plete, detailed instruction for maintenance of bituminous, 
asphaltic, gravel, soil and concrete surfaces. 













used when ordering, and acceptance tests for over 50 
kinds of material. These include road surfaces, fill, piles 
and fence material, pipe, rivets, paint. Also gives instruc- 
tions for use of these materials. 


Maintenance of picnic areas. Care of grounds, ‘ 
public facilities, play equipment, sanitary facilities, trees 
and shrubs, structures, troils. Helpful information on up- 
keep, and trash and garbage removal. 













contents. 












SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT Richard Cooper likes the way Tetra HANDY DISPENSERS are formed by cases 
Pak takes up less kitchen cooler space, eliminates chipped wax in milk. when placed on feeding line. 


EVERYTHING'S UP TO DATE IN KANSAS 


Local schools like their milk in Tetra Pak 


Schools in Columbus, Kansas are during the mid-morning milk break. 
the newest boosters of Tetra Pak. Since 
its recent introduction, comments 
have been overwhelmingly favorable. 


The school children, from first grade 
through high school, are intrigued 
with Tetra Pak’s novel shape. Opening 


instance, one cafeteri r 
For instance, one cafeteria manage proved no problem even for the young- 


reported that she is able to get 320 
half-pint Tetra Paks in a cooler that 
previously held only 200 half-pint 
containers. Also the light (12 pound) Let your dairy tell you about the 
cases are easy for student help to economies of Tetra Pak, or write De- 
carry from the cafeteria to the rooms _ partment TK-10 at the below address. 


est and the low center of gravity re- 
duced spills from crowded trays. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


vo 343 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CAFETERIA MANAGER Gladys Downs 
hands filled cases (12 pounds net weight) 
to students. 


SIMPLE DISPOSAL by merely crush- SCHOOL CHILDREN find Tetra Paks easy to 
ing empties saves custodian’s time and open, hard to tip over, fun to drink from. 
cafeteria litter. : 








UNSURPASSED EDUCATIONAL TOOL 











CENTRAL CONTROL 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


The RAULAND 8220 All-Facility Console provides 
the most modern aid for smooth administrative 
control of the entire school plant. This remarkable 
Dual Program Channel system performs every 
conceivable communications function: it distributes 
administrative information, radio broadcasts, 
recorded music, school entertainment, instruction 
—including instant 2-way intercommunication 
with all classrooms. Here is the last word in 
Central Control School Sound—designed 

and built to remain modern for years. 























for the first time... 


| 


PRE-TREATED 


with Velva-Sheen 


Now you can eliminate the time-consuming 
initial treatment and curing of dustless sweeping mops, 
with the new PRE-TREATED Majestic 
Sweeping Mops. Just remove the polyethylene 
bag and immediately use 
your Majestic Sweeping Mop. 



















Model $220 
for up to 80 rooms 





Pre-treatment is perfect... results will always 
be perfect, and custodians will know how a cor- 

rectly pre-treated mop should look and feel. PRE- } 
TREATING assures best results, immediately. And 

Majestic Sweeping Mops are PRE-TREATED with 

time tested and performance proven Velva-Sheen. 

Ask your jobber about Majestic PRE-TREATED 

Sweeping Mops today. 










Your Choice of Every Desirable Program Facility 















FM-AM Radio Intercom Channel 
Selects any radio program on Permits 2-way conversation 
FM or AM for distribution to —_ with any room (serves as sec- 
any or all rooms. ond program channel). 








Phonograph Microphones 
Available with 4-Speed Auto- Selects and distributes pro- 
matic Record Changer and/or grams from any of 3 micro- 
Transcription Player. phone locations. 






—------~-~~----—-—------------| 
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Velva-Sheen Treated Mops 

Reduce Floor Maintenance up to 50%. 

Here’s Why: 

Velva-Sheen method ... of sweeping saves time, cuts 
labor costs. 

Velva-Sheen cleans... accumulates and holds dust 


and dirt in the mop head ... allows you to shake it 
out without raising a cloud of dust. 


Velva-Sheen polishes ... while you clean, Velva-Sheen 
polishes floors—all types—keeps them looking 
freshly waxed longer. 


Velva-Sheen protects ...0 Velva-Sheen treated mop 
preserves your floors and finish with a protective 
coating of wax, 


Velva-Sheen .. . a little goes « long way — Velva-Sheen 
is now available in the handy re-treat 12 ounce 







Includes One-Operation Emergency, All-Call and Pre-select 
Switches. System is available for as few as 20 rooms; 
expandable at any future date to a maximum of 80 rooms. 








Other RAULAND Systems are available with capacity up 
to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public Address equipment Pioneers in 
is also available for athletic field sound coverage. School Sound 





WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, Ill. 


j 
| 


| 






(_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have classrooms. 
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Aerosol can. 
Name Title RG aT seer rape Merton LE eet, 9, SERRE WS cone taaar oe ? 
School_ ~ € 
nasi Majestic Wax Company 
City Zone State DENVER, COLORADO 
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For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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NEITHER SNOW NOR SLEET NOR RAIN 
NOR SUMMER'S HEAT 
WILL EVER FAZE 


Soak it. 
No effect on Insulrock. 
Freeze it. Ditto. 


Here is why: 


Insulrock is used to rough treatment by 

Nature before it’s ever used on any job. 

Insulrock is stacked and stored outside, to 

“weather-cure” slowly, after it’s made. Rains pelt 

it. Snow and ice give it a hard time. It sits and 

“seasons” in the sun. 

And none of this exposure to the weather has any 

adverse effect on Insulrock! 

Insulrock is weather-resistant. So you be weather-wise. Use 

Insulrock. Don’t abuse it, of course. But be confident that it will 

stand up under normal building conditions. 

Portland cement uniquely bonds full 32-inch-wide Insulrock slabs— 

for additional resistance to abrasive handling, even the surface is 

sprayed with an indurating cement coating that adds strength, improves 
appearance (no loose fibers drooping from surface). 

Of course, Insulrock—the Portland-cement bonded slab—is incombustible (UL 
listed). It insulates, summer and winter. Resists insects, fungi. Dries completely, 
after being thoroughly wet, and doesn’t lose strength. It’s acoustically and economi- 
cally effective in cutting down noise nuisances. 


Investigate Insulrock savings. Get details today. 


Insulrock’s year-around weather resist 
ance makes Insulrock perfect for outside 
exposed areas, like this overhang. 


America’s Broadest Line of Building Materials 


Technical note: (i mm, INSULROCK COMPANY 


soaked, frozen, thawed, then 
dried out, Insulrock retains 
original strength, is stronger than : 
minimum specifications, ; asi 

works 100% efficiently for you. : é ns . . Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
X ; ge eam, Plants: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 

Insulrock dares the elements. | 598 _ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Outside storage proves unequalled © 
durability under all-year weather pounding. - NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 


Division of The Flintkote Company 





See « Learn « Compare 
at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 


Johnson & 
Pneumatic 
Controls 
Put the Accent on 


coe aS 
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Comfort and Economy 


Pneumatic controls assure flexible heating and ventilating operation 
to meet each of many different requirements throughout the school. 
The temperature in this playroom, for example, can be kept below 
the level needed for comfort in classrooms, 


The thermostat on the wall maintains an ideal thermal environment 
to keep students alert and encourage better work and study. At 
night, Dual Thermostats keep only occupied rooms comfortable, 
while low, economy temperatures save fuel in unoccupied rooms. 
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Pleasing design combined with an expertly planned 
layout and exceptionally complete physical facilities 
provide an outstanding environment for teaching 
and learning at Whiting Lane Elementary School, 
in West Hartford, Connecticut. Compactly designed 
to fit a limited site, the building contains over 65 
rooms, including 19 classrooms. 

A Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control 
System efficiently meets the diversified heating and 
ventilating requirements of this modern school. All 
rooms are individually comfort controlled by 
Johnson Dual Thermostats, thus assuring the best 
possible thermal conditions at all times. 

Engineered for economy as well as comfort, the 
Johnson System eliminates wasteful overheating 
and minimizes the amount of heating capacity used. 
In addition, it permits large savings on “after hours” 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE 
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Whiting Lane Elementary School, 
West Hartford, Conn. Moore & 
Salsbury, architects, West Hartford; 
Paul D. Bemis, mechanical engineer, 
Hartford; The Wadhams & May Co., 
general contractor, Hartford; 

John F. Corcoran, mechanical 
contractor, Hartford. 


heating costs because, with Dual Thermostats, only 
the rooms in use are heated to normal comfort levels 
while reduced, non-occupancy temperatures are 
maintained elsewhere in the building. 

Being pneumatically operated, the Johnson Sys- 
tem consumes but a small fraction of the power used 
by other types of control. For the same reason, it 
requires far less supervision and maintenance. 

Johnson Pneumatic Controls can help give your 
new school the benefits of a properly controlled 
thermal environment and, at the same time, keep 
your operating costs at a minimum. Ask your con- 
sulting engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer 
about the superior comfort and economy features 
of a Johnson Pneumatic System. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities, 


CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 
STALLATION 


SINCE 1885 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





Safest, 
surest 
distance 
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New 1959 DODGE School Bus Chassis 


Never has there been a school bus chassis quite so 
safe and dependable as this, the 1959 Dodge. 

Dodge meets or surpasses all N.E.A. standards, 
of course, and gives you such safety bonuses as: 
oversized brakes with vacuum boosters; a driver- 
adjustable hand brake; dual headlights and blow- 
out-resistant tubeless tires. 

59 Dodge engines yield up to 218 hp. on thrifty 


regular gas . . . perform always with traditional 
dependability. Drivers like Dodge for the sure, easy 
way it haridles . . . especially with new Torqmatic 
transmission, now available for most models. The kids 
like Dodge for the smooth, comfortable way it rides. 

Your Dodge dealer will gladly give you the whole 
story, along with some good news on price. Phone 
or visit him soon. 


Today, its real smart to choose QIDGK, trucks 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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and Feel the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 
Gym Floors 





With apologies to Pepsi-Cola, we are 
saying “KREOLITE, the floor with 


more bounce to the ounce”’. 


It so aptly describes KREOLITE FLEXIBLE 
STRIP End Grain Wood Block Flooring 


with its built-in cushioning resiliency. 


Kreolite has other most wanted features 
that make it a better gym floor; Durable 
Beauty, Easy and Economicai to install 
and maintain . . . it’s safer too, because 
it’s splinter-proof. 


Liked by players and coaches and 
preferred by budget conscious school 
officials, Kreolite will prove to be the 
most satisfactory floor you ever specified. 
Write today for performance data and 
specifications. Take your first step to 


better floors for gyms, multi-purpose 
rooms or shops. 


aA, 


KREOLITE FLEXIBLE sipip 
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THE 
JENNISON-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
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Now Honeywell quality 
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% 
Making schools better 
is this man’s job! 


He's the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell systems are properly applied 
and installed. His responsibility never ends, 
because he, and thousands of Honeywell 
men like him, are ready to give you instant, 
expert service from 112 service offices—as 
close as your phone. 
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and service back three 


school operational systems 


Honeywell Clockmaster Systems Honeywell Fire Detection and Honeywell Light-Saver* 
@ Provide handsome clocks in 9", 12”, Alarm System @ Phototubes and control panel auto- 
15” or 18" dials, flush or surface © Locates fire by numbered light. matically turn lights on and off as 
mounted. ; @ Reports fires automatically both needed to supplement daylight. 
© Simplified link-chain programming. within building and to local fire station. @ Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
Easy to read, understand, set. Trou- © Transmits alarms even with break or on lighting bills. 
ble-free. : ground in detection circuit. @ Helps teacher use natural lighting 
© Optional spring-reserve power unit. @ Operates on stand-by battery in to fullest advantage. 
Keeps master clock running during case of power failure. © @ Honeywell helps with application 
power failure. 3 Yilaiaad and installation. 
@ Signal duration easily varied. Sur- 
face switch permits signal duration 2 
to 25 seconds. 


These Honeywell systems for the school have been ible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
developed as a result of Honeywell's long and benefit from the performance and durability of qual- 
thorough appreciation of your school’s operational ity products tailored to fit your school’s particular 
needs. They are designed to permit better education needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 
by providing the finest in system facilities for school prehensive maintenance program in the industry— 
plants. periodic inspections, emergency service and the re- 

Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this placement of worn equipment. For more complete 
page your school gets the special benefits that only details on any of Honeywell’s systems for schools, 
Honeywell can give: 1) your school management call your local Honeywell office or write Minneapo- 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2) lis-Honeywell, Dept. NS-12-156, Minneapolis 8, 
your student body benefits from a better, more flex- Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Li Touts on Couttol 
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Even with a 
32-inch variation 
in ceiling height... 


* 
a 


DAY-BRITE LUVEX® fixtures furnish 90 footcandles in the library of the FAIRVIEW SCHOOL, 
Lansing, Mich. O. J. MUNSON ASSOC., Architects; E. ROGER HEWITT, Consulting Engineer; 


LANSING ELECTRIC MOTORS, Electrical Contractors. DAY-BRITE “A-J" Adjusiub'e Hanger pro- 
vides vertical adjustrsen? and swivels too, 


Day-Brite Lighting is “on the level” 


Why a sloping ceiling? In this case, it meant improved architectural design, better ventilation 
and lower building costs. 


Why Day-Brite fixtures? For outstanding lighting performance, to 
be sure. And for installation flexibility, too. Hanging fixtures straight 
and at the exact same height was a cinch, even here, with Day-Brite DECIDEDLY BETTER 


patented “A-J” Adjustable Hangers. DAY:BRITE 


Interested in more information? Call your Day-Brite representative LIGHTING FIXTURES 
listed in the Yellow Pages. And be sure to check the new lower prices on 
LUVEX—America’s most popular school lighting fixtures! 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6274 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of Calif., 530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 


2-466 © Doy-Brite Lighting, Inc. 1958 
NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


THE great hidden cost of public education today is 

the loss of working hours by young people whose 
education should be shortened by five to 10 years. This 
assertion is made by Daniel Seligman in a feature article 
in Fortune magazine for October. 

Isn't it a coincidence that Nikita Khrushchev feels the 
same way about Russian education? The Soviet prime 
minister, according to reports appearing currently in 
newspapers, has declared that most children should go 
to work in the fields and factories after about eight years 
of schooling. 

Fortune's version of the same argument is worded by 
Mr. Seligman as follows: “One figure often cited these 
days for our expenditures on education is around $20 
billion a year, this being the total of all current spending 
and capital outlays for public and private education at 
all levels in the 1957-58 school year. But this figure un- 
derstates the real input. It does not include one sizable 
cost borne by society: the cost of the earnings foregone 
by students, whose working life [italics ours] could be 
five or even 10 years longer if their education were ab- 
breviated.” 

The theme of Mr. Seligman’s article is that we are get- 
ting a poorer quality of public education today because 
we are spending more per child. Sounds silly, doesn’t it? 
It is! It’s the same as if the automobile industry were to 
proclaim: You get poorer quality in a Cadillac than in a 
Volkswagen because you are spending more per car. 

The article is blurbed on Fortune’s cover with the 
rhetorical question: “Should education be ‘efficient’?” 
The inside article is entitled “The Low Productivity of 
the ‘Education Industry.’ ” 

The author quotes U. S. Office of Education figures 
showing that the daily expenditure per pupil in public 
schools back in 1929-30 was $1.07, whereas in 1955-56 
it had risen to $2.38 per pupil. He doesn’t bother, how- 
ever, to explain that the dollar back in 1929 bought 
much more, and that in reality this increase in per pupil 
expenditure shows a rather stable trend, in terms of 
what the dollar buys today. 

He does recognize that “a lot of the increased ex- 
penditures are going for things not directly related to 
learning.” He admits that “the students are certainly 
getting much better buildings: they are larger, airier, 
better heated, better lighted. [We presume he’s referring 
to the buildings, not the students.] They have better 
gymnasiums and better auditoriums. The students are 
also getting more and better transportation to school.” 

Are these the earmarks of inefficiency? 

He recognizes, too, that “there are reasons for ex- 
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pecting continued increases in teachers’ salaries. For one 
thing, the proportion of male teachers has been rising: 
from 17 per cent in 1929 to 26 per cent today. And 
teaching standards are continually being raised: Thirty- 
five states now require beginning teachers in public 
schools to have college degrees, whereas 30 years ago a 
high-school diploma was usually enough.” 

Again we ask: Are these changes bad? 

Mr. Seligman argues this way: “Thirty years ago stu- 
dents were educated more ‘efficiently’ than they are to- 
day, i.e., each student required fewer teaching man- 
hours—and fewer administrative, clerical and custodial 
man-hours than he does today. There is now one teach- 
er for every 26 students, in 1928 there was one for every 
30 students, and in 1900 there was one for every 37.” 
Ergo, schools are less efficient because the teacher-pupil 
ratio has decreased. 

Mr. Seligman would have no patience with this edi- 
torial. He declares that most educators “oppose anyone 
who tries to apply business concepts to their work.” He 
alleges that “the concept of productivity—i.e., output in 
relation to input—is especially abhorrent to educators, 
possibly because most productivity figures tend to make 
the education ‘industry’ look bad.” 

You're right, Mr. Seligman. The concept of measuring 
the efficiency or quality of education in terms of how 
much it costs per pupil to put children through an edu- 
cational mill is abhorrent not only to educators but to 
parents, school board members, and a lot of other citi- 
zens we know. You seem unwilling to admit that the 
school dollar is buying better education now than it did 
50 or 25 years ago. You write: “There is not even agree- 
ment as to whether the changes in American education 
over the past two decades—or the past five decades— 
represent an improvement or a deterioration of the edu- 
cational product.” 

If you want public schools to go back to traditions 
and standards of 50 years ago, to low pay, overcrowded 
classrooms, overheated and dismal buildings, poorly 
prepared teachers, and the meager curriculum of a half- 
century ago, then of course you can reduce the cost per 
child and get what you call more “productivity” in edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Seligman does the school administrator and the 
school board an injustice when he assumes that they are 
not interested in “efficiency,” or, as he chooses to de- 
scribe it, “productivity.” Educators will agree with the 
Fortune article that “the schools, no less than the auto- 
mobile industry, have an inescapable production prob- 
lem. Even if we were all agreed on the quality we de- 
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sired, we would still, presumably, want the schools to 
turn out students with the greatest possible efficiency— 
i.e., we would want to optimize the number of students, 
and we would want to minimize the input of man-hours 
and capital.” 

And for this reason we have no quarrel with the sec- 
ond part of the article in which various innovations and 
technics for the improvement and extension of instruc- 
tion are described. Certainly the use of television, audio- 
visual aids, teacher aides or assistants, and the lengthen- 
ing of the school day and the school year are trends and 
processes that are becoming a part of the school program 
as rapidly as they can be assimilated or justified. Like- 
wise the professionalization of school management is 
one of the most astounding and encouraging develop- 
ments of the past two decades. 

But Fortune magazine and Mr. Seligman will have to 
give the American public a better measuring stick for 
judging the “efficiency” of public education than merely 
the number of dollars spent per child. 


oO oO oO 


MUCH more acceptable article is Daniel Selig- 

man’s discussion of “The Surge in School Build- 
ing,” featured in the November number of Fortune mag- 
azine. We may not entirely agree with him that “the fa- 
mous ‘classroom shortage’ is fast being reduced,” but 
we certainly appreciate his defense of modern school 
design and his complete disagreement with the “costly 
palace” school of thought as presented by the Reader's 
Digest. 

He comes to the defense of the school administrator 
and the school architect by saying that today “the schools 
being built, even the cheapest of them, are in all im- 
portant respects so vastly superior to those built a gen- 
eration ago as to make most comparisons futile.” 

He supports the idea expressed by the National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction more than a year ago 
that the amount to be spent on a school building cannot 
be determined by any national average or norm. He 
writes: “What to spend and how to spend it are value 
judgments each community must make for itself . . . . 
And so long as there is no federal money for their 
schools, there is no good reason to abuse the citizens of 
Scarsdale, N. Y.—one of the wealthiest (per capita) 
communities in the United States—for building some of 
the most expensive (per pupil) schools in the U. S.; no 
more reason, certainly, than there is to abuse them for 
buying Cadillacs or mink coats.” 

In this second article, Mr. Seligman has provided a 
wealth of significant and valuable information. For this 
service to education he can almost be forgiven for his 
earlier naive assumption that the efficiency of educa- 
tion can be measured by the expenditures per child. 


A Real Service 


peak thousand superintendents and business 
managers in this nation’s public schools have re- 
ceived—or will receive soon—a most remarkable book, 
the gift of a public spirited industry. Entitled “School- 
house,” it is probably the most understandable and most 
helpful book ever written for school administrators, 
architects and board members involved in the planning 
of a schoolhouse. 
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A review of the book appears on page 80. Our pur- 
pose here is to compliment the Aluminum Company of 
America for this significant help to public education. 

The complimentary distribution totals more than 
18,000, with copies also going to a selected list of archi- 
tects, presidents or chairmen of school boards, parochial 
schools, and other education leaders. 

The spirit of service that motivated the entire project 
is aptly reflected in the closing paragraph of the fore- 
word by President Frank L. Magee of Alcoa. He states: 

“Remember that the most important aspect of spend- 
ing money for schools is not spending just as little as pos- 
sible, but getting value for what you can spend. Your 
own architect and educator (and their staff and consult- 
ants) are the final authority on every sentence in this 
book. If you are a school board member, use these pages 
as a vocabulary list for talking with them, but then listen 
to them. For they can give you lasting quality, and in the 
end quality is the dominantly important thing in school 
building, and is the reason for this book. Children are 
more than statistics.” 


The Important Choice 


AN we get the public to realize that they must either 
tax themselves for knowledge or be taxed for igno- 
rance?” 

Here is the crux of school public relations. The ques- 
tion was posed to the Northern Illinois Superintendents 
Round Table by Otis A. Crosby, public relations special- 
ist for the Detroit public schools. 

“What a world of meaning is packed in just that one 
question!” said a superintendent sitting next to me. 

If the public only realized that ignorance in this com- 
plex civilization of ours produces many bills that ade- 
quate education would eliminate or greatly reduce— 
ignorance of sanitation, ignorance of safety, ignorance of 
the rights of others, ignorance of the simple rules of har- 
monious human relationships. 

Instead of buying sadness, suffering and tragedy 
through our failure to develop enlightened and coopera- 
tive citizens, how much better it would be to spend those 
tax dollars for the kind of public education that can make 
this a safer and happier world. 

“Actually, we must admit that our biggest problem is 
one of public ignorance and not public apathy,” said Mr. 
Crosby. “The public schools of America have done so 
very, very much to sell education to the rest of the world, 
where people have come to see a relationship between 
America’s high standard of living and the high educa- 
tional level of our people; yet we at home have seemingly 
failed so miserably in arousing our own people to the 
immense potential at their immediate command. 

“Why is it that in this critical hour for education, the 
millions of successful graduates of our own schools don’t 
come to the defense of the schools? Shall we blame the 
alumni, or shall we blame the schools? Frankly, it looks 
to me that we had best turn to the important business of 
making more Americans proud of what has been accom- 
plished in recent years with their public schools.” 
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T= importance of economic un- 
derstanding is recognized by the 
public schools of New York City. 
Economic relationships are a funda- 
mental objective, officially recognized 
by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion as one of the major goals of the 
curriculum. Economic education is not 
confined to a single grade or a single 
subject but permeates all levels of the 
school system and many subject areas. 
It is not confined to the textbook or the 
classroom but draws upon a variety of 
school activities and community re- 
sources. 

From simple beginnings in the ele- 
mentary school, the child is led to ex- 
plore his economic environment, ever 
more deeply and widely, in a program 
that culminates in the systematic study 
of economics in the high school. Eco- 
nomic understandings are developed 
gradually but steadily in all the years 
the child spends in school. 

The program begins in the first 
of the elementary school. 
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giving a final re- 
used reports, dra- 


Pupils in this class in New York are 
port in a family security project. They 


Economic Literacy for All Pupils 





Working with the Joint Council on Economic Education, 


New York City schools have set as a major goal of the curriculum 


ISAAC HERSH 


Principal, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WILLIAM JANSEN 


Chairman, Joint Council on Economic Education 


Through the normal activities of their 
daily living — observing what goes on 
in the streets, visiting stores, asking 
about things brought from outside of 
the neighborhood, and discussing their 
parents’ jobs — children are introduced 
to their economic environment. Later 
the focus widens and children learn 
how people live together in communi- 
ties — how we get our food and cloth- 
ing, how the people of New York make 
their living, and how people live in 
other kinds of communities. Economic 
concepts begin to take shape as chil- 
dren examine community living. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, and 
again in the seventh and eighth, chil- 
dren study the history, geography and 
government of the United States. Even 
in the first cycle, economic aspects are 
of major importance. Children learn, 
for example, how geographic factors 
affected life in colonial America, how 
people used the rich resources of the 
Middle West, and how the Machine 
Age has changed our ways of living. 















matizations and visual aids to explain issues in family 
security and the efforts to improve their economic status. 


Former Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


The second cycle, somewhat broader 
in scope, includes such topics as the 
industries and occupations of their city 
and their state, the economic growth 
of the state, the economic factors in 
the sectional conflicts of the pre-Civil 
War period, and the development of 
our business economy. 

The ninth year program in social 
studies places even greater stress on 
economics. There is a long unit on 
consumer problems and _responsibil- 
ities (the American standard of living, 
factors influencing the price and sup- 
ply of goods, installment buying) and 
another on the individual as a worker 
(choosing a vocation, rights and re- 
sponsibilities of workers, problems of 
capital and labor). Most of the year is 
devoted to the study of world geog- 
raphy, with substantial attention to 
economic aspects and on world trade. 

Although social studies is the chief 
instrument for economic education in 
the elementary and junior high schools, 
other subject areas and cocurricular 
















activities also contribute to economic 
understanding. Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, is presented in functional life 
situations, often in the context of con- 
sumer experiences and business prac- 
tices. As children solve problems in- 
volving money, weights and measures, 
budgeting, insurance and taxes, they 
acquire incidental economic informa- 
tion. And the school savings program, 
in which many children participate, 
provides a real economic experience. 

The teachers of New York City have 
at their disposal the rich resources of 
the greatest economic center in the 
United States. They are encouraged to 
utilize their resources and to provide 
children with a wide range of first- 
hand experiences. Unit teaching and 
the core program promote this realistic 
approach. Children read, see films, 
listen to speakers, make field trips, and 
interview resource people. They do 
individual research and work together 
on group projects. Economic under- 
standing comes to life, and economic 
concepts gain reality as children learn 
from varied sources through meaning- 
ful activities. 

In the senior high schools, too, the 
social studies provide the chief ve- 
hicle for economic education. All stu- 
dents are required to complete a year 
of world history and a year of Amer- 
ican history to receive a high school 
diploma. In addition, a one-term 
course in economics is required for all 
students in the academic (general) 
high schools, and in many of the voca- 
tional high schools as well. 


History Emphasizes Economics 

In world history, both the regular 
course (for average and above-aver- 
age students) and the modified course 
(for “general” or “non-Regents” stu- 
dents) emphasize the economic as well 
as the political development of the 
modern world. The economic charac- 
teristics of earlier periods provide 
background for an extended study of 
the Industrial Revolution and its con- 
sequences. As pupils explore the evo- 
lution of political democracy and of 
dictatorship, the growth of national- 
ism and of imperialism, the great inter- 
national conflicts of modern times, and 
the problems and issues of our own 
day, economic as well as_ political 
aspects are examined. 

In American history, too, economic 
factors and economic developments 
are stressed. In greater depth and de- 
tail than was possible before, pupils 


reexamine the economic aspects of 
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colonial life (e.g. the conflict between 
English mercantilism and free enter- 
prise in the colonies), the economic 
difficulties of the Critical Period (in- 
cluding monetary inflation and inter- 
state trade barriers), the economic 
changes of the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the resulting con- 
troversies (over the tariff and the na- 
tional bank, for example), the growth 
of industry, agriculture and organized 
labor since the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the economic and 
political consequences (e.g. growing 
intervention of government in eco- 
nomic affairs). 


Study American Economy 


Obviously a great deal of economic 
education is found in such a study of 
world and American history. The 
focus, however, is historical, with little 
provision for economic analysis. The 
latter is provided by the course in eco- 
nomics which, as noted above, is re- 


quired of all students. The course is 
carefully correlated with American 
history; in many schools, the two sub- 
jects are presented as an integrated 
program. However organized, it pro- 
vides for an analysis of our economic 
institutions and a study of persistent 
problems of the American economy. 
Our monetary system, prices, inflation, 
wages, labor-management relations, 
taxes and the business cycle are some 
of the topics to which this course is 
devoted. 

The extent to which teachers will 
grasp opportunities for economic edu- 
cation and the skill with which they 
will utilize them depend to a large de- 
gree on their own competence in eco- 
nomics. In New York City no appli- 
cant may be licensed to teach social 
studies who does not have at least six 
semester hours. of college or graduate 
study in economics (and at least six 
in geography). Many teachers have 
more than the minimum requirement, 


These ninth grade pupils use visual aids to illustrate the concept of bilateral 
trade. World geography plays an important part in the ninth grade curriculum. 
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and a significant number are econom- 
ics majors. 

Some time ago the curriculum coun- 
cil conducted a survey of the status of 
economic education in the city’s 
schools. It revealed much that was of 
value, but it indicated, nevertheless, 
that the program could be improved 
and strengthened. School officials were 
able to call upon the Joint Council 
on Economic Education for advice and 
assistance. 


Advises School Systems 

To give such advice and assistance 
to school systems seeking to improve 
their programs of economic education 
is one of the major functions of the 
Joint Council, which has been work- 
ing since 1948 to improve education 
for economic understanding in the 
public schools of the United States. A 
nonprofit organization, it is supported 
chiefly by foundation grants. It has a 
board of trustees made up of educa- 
tors, economists and leaders in indus- 
try, labor and agriculture, representing 
a variety of economic interests and 
points of view. 

The council recognizes that the pri- 
mary responsibility for developing and 
improving educational programs rests 
with the professional staff of the 
schools. Its activities are designed to 
assist teachers and administrators and 
to help them obtain community sup- 
port in their efforts to achieve greater 
economic understanding. For this pur- 
pose the Joint Council, aided by 32 
regional councils similarly organized 
and affiliated with it, has evolved a 
five-stage program. 

1. Workshops. Since its inception 
10 years ago, the council and its affili- 
ates have conducted 300 summer 
workshops for teachers at cooperating 
universities throughout the United 
States. 

2. Inservice education. To meet re- 
quests for more extended assistance, 
the council has developed a program 
of inservice education during the 
school year. Seminars, institutes, lec- 
tures and conferences have been con- 
ducted for teachers, In many commu- 
nities, special projects have been or- 
ganized, from Grades 1 through 12, to 
demonstrate classroom practices that 
have become effective in promoting 
economic understanding. 

3. Curriculum revision. Some school 
systems, going even further, have 


called upon the Joint Council for as- 
sistance in a systematic attack upon 
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As part of the curriculum emphasis on economics, these junior high school 
pupils take a field trip to interview the director of a local housing project. 


the problem of achieving economic 
understanding. By agreement with 
the council, they have become “coop- 
erating school systems.” The council 
provides materials, consultants and 
other assistance to aid these systems 
in revising their programs of economic 
education on a systemwide basis. 


4. Teacher training. Concerned 
with future teachers as well as with 
teachers now in service, the council 
seeks to encourage teacher-training in- 
stitutions to include economics in their 
curriculums. Under its leadership, 
professors of economics and of educa- 
tion, working together, have experi- 
mented with new courses in economics 
for education students at more than 
30 colleges and universities. Here fu- 
ture teachers are learning about our 
economy and the possibilities for eco- 
nomic education in the curriculum of 


the public schools. 


5. Regional centers. Encouraged 
and assisted by the Joint Council, a 
number of universities have estab- 
lished centers for economic education 
which serve as regional agencies aid- 
ing the school systems of near-by com- 
munities in their efforts to make eco- 


nomic education more effective. 
School systems call upon these centers 
for consultation and other assistance 
in planning and coordinating their 
programs, preparing materials, and 
conducting conferences and work- 
shops. 

The New York City system is one 
of many which have utilized the serv- 
ices offered by the Joint Council. Year 
after year New York City teachers 


have participated in its national and 
regional workshops. New York City 
schools have cooperated with the 
council in conducting pilot projects 
(experimental tryouts of materials de- 
veloped in workshops) and classroom 
demonstrations. When the curriculum 
council decided to revise and strength- 
en the city’s program of economic edu- 
cation, it called upon the Joint Coun- 
cil for assistance. New York City be- 
came one of the council’s “cooperat- 
ing school systems.” 

Meanwhile, more fundamental 
work is in progress. With the assist- 
ance of the council, an effort has been 
made to develop a statement of basic 
economic understandings to be incor- 
porated in the over-all program of eco- 
nomic education. The social studies 
program for the 11th and 12th years 
has been critically reviewed by a com- 
mittee, which has recommended a 
one-semester course in economics for 
students in all high schools, academic 
and vocational. 

Much is still to be done. What the 
final outcome will be is impossible to 
predict, but progress is being made. 
With a strong program of economic 
education in existence and a determi- 
nation to improve it, with rich re- 
sources at hand in its own professional 
staff and in the economic life of the 
city, and with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, the public school 
system of New York City is moving 
forward toward the achievement of 
one of the most important objectives 
of American education — economic 
literacy for all Americans. o] 
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‘Schoo! Administration Can Be 
re | raya Profession 


Tas discussion has two parts. I 

shall comment first on the ques- 
tion: What does it take to make a real 
profession? Then I shall deal with the 
question: How can school administra- 
tion get that way? 

The use of the word “real” in this 
context suggests that consideration is 
not limited to theoretical and strictly 
logical aspects, but that realities of 
situations may properly be involved in 
determining the criteria of a profes- 
sion. It suggests that the same criteria 
may not necessarily be applicable to 
all professions or, to put it differently, 
that an occupation or area of service 
may qualify by unique criteria. This 
view opens a number of empirical pos- 
sibilities and may be disturbing to 
those who insist upon uniformity and 
absolutes in such matters. 

This does not mean that there are 
no characteristics common to those oc- 
cupations generally recognized as pro- 
fessions. There are, but they are em- 
pirically developed and they stand or 
fall, primarily, on how the society in 
which they exist regards them. Their 
origin, the nature of their develop- 
ment, and the philosophy of the so- 
cieties in which they have thrived have 
been determinants of the criteria 
which they recognize. The influences 
of the churches and guilds of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the subsequent influ- 
ences of universities and of civil au- 
thority in the various nations are re- 
flected in the differences to be found 
in the criteria accepted in different 
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countries. The fact that medicine, law 
and theology have been called the 
“learned professions” does not prevent 
there being other professions, even 
“learned” ones. 

What then are the characteristics 
more or less common to the occupa- 
tions generally recognized as profes- 
sions, especially in the United States? 
I shall set down a composite from 
sources that seem to encompass all of 
the major elements. 

1. A particular and unique occupa- 
tion, “not purely commercial, me- 
chanical or agricultural or the like to 
which one devotes oneself”; generally 
regarded as necessary; one devoted to 
“services which are either vital or 
fiduciary in a high degree”; in which 
“if the competent practitioner were 
not clearly distinguished, the mass of 
the public would fall into the hands 
of quacks when their most fundamen- 
tal needs were at stake.” 

2. Emphasis by the practitioners 
upon the validity, competence and re- 
liability of service and personal re- 
sponsibility for judgments and acts 
when given and performed as profes- 
sional service within the areas in 
which the practitioner has a defined 
degree of professional autonomy. 


3. Practice founded upon a sub- 
stantial body of specialized and tech- 
nical theory, knowledge and _ skills 
which are highly intellectual in na- 
ture; which are acquired by pro- 
longed, specialized preparation in 


ways that assure (1) the validity of 
claims to professional competence and 
(2) that the particular service can be 
performed. 

4. A defined degree of professional 
autonomy for the individual practi- 
tioner and the professional groups as 
a whole over decisions as to the ap- 
propriate judgments and acts and the 
manner of applying these in the proc- 
ess of rendering the service of the pro- 
fessional specialty. 


5. A code of ethics appropriate to 
the service and responsibilities in- 
volved and the means of enforcement 
of ethical conduct on all practitioners. 

6. The means of direct regulation 
of standards and processes for admis- 
sion to practice, within a framework of 
civil control, which recognizes the 
aspects of the service over which pro- 
fessional responsibility and autonomy 
are, in the nature of things, essential. 
This includes direct and effective in- 
fluence on the programs of study by 
which prospective practitioners are se- 
lected and prepared for service. 

7. Effective means by which asso- 
ciations can engage in protective ac- 
tivities for practitioners and maintain 
exclusive rights to practice, consistent 
with the nature and significance of the 
service which the society expects and 
has authorized the professionals to per- 
form. This includes intervention in 
matters of public policy relative to the 
service and also to the civil regulations 
thereof. 
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At this point it should be noted that 
teaching, like medicine, law and other 
specialized services, is composed of 
subspecialties, each of which requires 
specific specialization based upon but 
reaching beyond the more general 
specialization of the total occupational 
group. This makes necessary certain 
arrangements and controls within the 
comprehensive groups. In medicine, 
law and teaching, the practitioner is 
first, a doctor, a lawyer, or a teacher 
and, second,:a specialist. Thus, in 
teaching there is the general associa- 
tion within which are specialized 
groups representing the numerous spe- 
cialties throughout the full range of 
the educational service and establish- 
ment, from the nursery school through 
the graduate college. A similar pat- 
tern is found in medicine, law and 
other such groups. 


Centers in Four Conditions 


With all of this in view, it is evident 
that the “realness” of a profession cen- 
ters in four conditions: (1) the nature 
and social significance of the service, 
(2) the nature of preparation neces- 
sary for validity in the claims and 
practice of the service, (3) ethical 
standards and disciplines to ensure re- 
sponsible decisions and acts by mem- 
bers of the profession for the protec- 
tion of the public from exploitation, 
and (4) the esteem in which the so- 
ciety holds the service and those upon 
whom it depends for the performance 
of the service. 

The last named in the final analysis 
determines the basis upon which au- 
tonomy, controls and mutual protec- 
tions are arranged. Any occupational 
group, when the field of service is 
highly specialized and unique, when 
it requires high level, intellectual spe- 
cializations and operational skills, and 
when society depends upon it for its 
vital concerns, has only to perform its 
service in the way that will win and 
hold the respect of the society it serves. 
When it does this it can and, for my 
part, should be regarded and treated 
as a real profession. 

What are the professional possibil- 
ities, not merely the actualities, with 
respect to education and teaching and 
the several specialties involved, in- 
cluding educational leadership and ad- 
ministration? 

First, can education and teaching 
qualify against the criterion of unique- 
ness and significance? 

There can be no doubt as to the 
significance of education to our society 
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and to each individual in this society. 
All that we cherish — including our 
freedom, our health, our inner lives, 
our labor and subsistence, our homes 
and families, our churches, our com- 
munities and nation, our leisure, our 
wealth, and our chrome-plated, pastel- 
colored, fin-tailed conveniences, and 


luxuries — all of these things have been ° 


attained through and are dependent 
upon education. 

Can teaching and the several spe- 
cialties involved, including educa- 
tional leadership and administration, 
qualify against the criterion of intel- 
lectuality and skills? 

It can hardly be said that high level 
intellectual specializations and opera- 
tional skills are not required for high 
quality teaching and administering in 
the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, the technical schools, the state 
education agencies, the colleges, and 
the universities. The nature of the 
service demands it. If these cannot 
qualify, then no occupation can, be- 
cause it is in these schools that prac- 
titioners of the professions are edu- 
cated and trained. It is inconceivable 
that this service of educating and 
training professionals should not itself 
be a profession. 

As to the other criteria of a “real” 
profession, there is no “real” reason 
why the possibilities in the service of 
teaching and administration are not 
fully equal to those of any occupation 
including medicine, law and theology. 
With respect to these criteria, I need 
not elaborate the extent to which the 
actualities in teaching and administra- 
tion fall short of the possibilities. Here- 
in lies the “real” challenge. In these 
aspects we simply have not faced 
either the realities or the possibilities 
of making a real profession. 


° ° ° 


— brings our task squarely into 
focus and leads us immediately in- 
to the consideration of the second part 
of our topic: “How can school adminis- 
tration get that way?” 


The implications here are obvious: 
(1) that school administration is not 
now “that way,” and (2) that it can 
by some means get “that way.” Today 
we are concerned less with the actual- 
ities of the present than with the pos- 
sibilities within our reach if we will 
but lift our eyes and put our hands 


firmly to the task. 


It would not be pleasant to read 
were I to recount for you the actual- 
ities as they pertain to our failures. It 
would raise your hopes were I to de- 
scribe some recent efforts on the part 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators and some allied agen- 
cies to face some of the problems. But 
you are familiar with both and know, 
furthermore, that the responsibility for 
initiative in making a profession of 
teaching and our own specialty of ad- 
ministration rests squarely upon the 
membership of our national organiza- 
tion and the membership of its affiliate 
associations in the several states. The 
officers of these associations cannot do 
it alone. It is the moral and ethical 
duty of every member, and indeed of 
every individual practicing education- 
al administrator in this nation, includ- 
ing all presidents, deans and depart- 
ment heads in colleges and universi- 
ties, all who are and pretend to be 
superintendents of school systems and 
principals of schools, all county super- 
intendents, and all chief state school 
officers. It means more than coming to 
meetings and giving pious assent. It 
means giving active support and as- 
sistance. It means facing these prob- 
lems in the colleges, in the state de- 
partments, and in the intermediate 
and basic administrative units. And if 
in any of these associations there are 
officers who will not do their duty in 
this respect, it is our duty to get some 
that will. 


Until there is an attitude such as 
this, and until bold and sustained ac- 
tion prevails at all levels and in all seg- 
ments of administrative service in the 
educational establishment, we shall 
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continue to have colleges and univer- 
sities that ignore their professional ob- 
ligations to teaching as a profession 
and to administration as one of the 
specialties. They will continue offering 
shamefully shoddy programs to ac- 
commodate the convenience of indi- 
viduals in their geographic areas; to 
garner in students, anyone, for the 
sake of numbers; to put on the market 
persons wholly unfit by temperament, 
professional interest, preparation and 
innate ability to administer schools. 

We shall continue to have state de- 
partments setting standards for certifi- 
cates that guarantee nothing of con- 
sequence to the public against exploi- 
tations of the educational rights of 
children. We shall still have the issuing 
of political certificates. We shall still 
have boards of education and govern- 
ing boards of colleges and universities 
engaging their chief administrators for 
reasons extraneous to the professional 
competence that the position should 
demand. 

And we shall still have itinerants 
who flock like vultures to bargain for 
appointment when a vacancy occurs. 
We shall still have school districts that 
cannot provide adequate opportunities 
for children, marginal colleges, politi- 
cal county and state superintendencies, 
and heads of collegiate institutions. 
But I shall not recount the weaknesses. 

Instead, I shall enumerate those 
basic changes that appear to be im- 
perative if teaching and administration 
are to be professionalized as they can 
and should be. 


Imperative Changes 


1. Significance of the service, valid- 
ity of claims to professionalism, and 
guarantees of competence of profes- 
sional service 

The A.A.S.A. must define and es- 
tablish the criteria upon which it pro- 
poses to establish educational adminis- 
tration as a professional specialty with- 
in the comprehensive profession of 
teaching. Criteria must be established 
pertaining to: 

a. The social significance and value 
of administration as a specialty. 

b. The uniqueness of this service 
and the rationale of exclusive rights to 
practice. 

c. The nature and dimensions of the 
body of theory, knowledge and skills 
necessary for competent practice and 
to be mastered in preparation for prac- 
tice. Criteria are needed. 

d. The conditions under which pro- 
grams for preparing administrators are 
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to be maintained and under which in- 
dividuals are to be admitted and re- 
tained in such programs. 

e. The responsibility and jurisdic- 
tion of the collegiate institutions, the 
licensing agency, and the professional 
association in the determination and 
control of preparation for administra- 
tive service. 

f. The evidences of competency to 
practice and readiness to be licensed. 


2. Civil and professional autonomy 
and regulation 

The A.A.S.A. must define the several 
aspects of the service and the degree 
in each, where civil autonomy should 
properly be exercised and where pro- 
fessional autonomy should prevail. 
Criteria must be established in which 
the proper balance is defined between 
civil and professional jurisdiction for 
the legal and ethical exercise of auton- 
omy and regulation of each aspect of 
the service and the scope of rights, dis- 
cretion and limitations on decisions 
and acts of individual practitioners. 
These should include criteria for the 
relationship between the specialized 
service of administration and the com- 
prehensive profession of teaching, be- 
tween teachers and administrators 
within the school systems, between 
associations and individual practition- 
ers, and between subsidiary associa- 
tions and the general association that 
is within the specialized service of ad- 
ministration. 

3. Code of ethics and discipline 

The A.A.S.A. must establish a code 
of ethical behavior for practitioners 
and associations along with effective 
means of enforcement. Criteria must 
be established to define ethical behav- 
ior and the standards by which it can 
be judged as this pertains both to in- 
dividuals and associations. These must, 
of course, be coordinated with the 
code of ethics for the comprehensive 
profession of teaching. Such criteria 
must provide for standards and pro- 
cedures for the enforcement of such a 
code upon both individual practition- 
ers and associations if they are to be 
permitted to practice and to remain in 
good professional standing. 


4. Admission to practice and to as- 
sociation membership 

The A.A.S.A. must define the stand- 
ards, powers and processes for admis- 
sion of individuals into practice and 
into membership in the association. 

5. Licensing standards and control 

The A.A.S.A. must define the pro- 
fessional standards necessary for licens- 


ing of practitioners and the proper re- 
sponsibilities of the profession in the 
control of licensing. 

6. The association and public policy 

The A.A.S.A. must define a policy 
of initiative and direction for effective 
participation in the determination of 
public policy relative to education, 
teaching, administration and the pro- 
fessionalizing of these services. Crite- 
ria must be established by which 
standards can be determined: 

a. For the nature and extent of ed- 
facation to be provided for children, 
youth and adults, including profession- 
al and other occupational specializa- 
tion needed in our society. 

b. For the proper relation of civil 
controls to professional autonomy and 
controls for education, teaching and 
administration as well as for proper 
legal definitions and delegations to be 
made, consistent with principles of 
democratic control of public services. 

c. For proper organization through 
which can be provided adequate ed- 
ucational opportunities. Specifically, 
standards and initiative for the crea- 
tion of suitable administrative units 
for elementary and secondary schools, 
for collegiate institutions, and for state 
education agencies, and for national 
policy, organization and for participa- 
tion that is appropriate to the federal 
responsibilities. 

d. For proper operational controls 
at the local and institutional level, and 
procedures in the employment of ad- 
ministrative and other personnel. 

e. For programs of research, evalu- 
ation and improvement of standards 
in all aspects of the service. 


7. Goals and action 

The A.A.S.A. must take a firm stand 
for making a profession of the service; 
it must set forth appropriate, immedi- 
ate and long-range goals, and it must 
establish agenda of action, setting 
forth priorities and time schedules. 


8. Attitudes, commitments and 
dedication 

The A.A.S.A. must set forth immedi- 
ately upon the necessary campaign to 
foster the attitudes, obtain the com- 
mitments, and inspire the dedication 
of each practitioner at whatever level, 
of subsidiary associations, and of the 
comprehensive association of teachers. 
Such commitments will be necessary 
if educational administration is to be- 
come a profession. 

Have we the courage, the deter- 
mination, and the stamina to tackle 
this kind of process? " 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 
FROM THE MOON 


Your Committee to study United States 
education is well aware of its responsibili- 
ties. The increasing emphasis by the 
Earth men on the teaching of missilery 
and satelliting in their schools proves, be- 
yond a single moonbeam, that they are 
planning to bombard us in the near fu- 
ture. They may need some redirection. 
Ordinarily, the Committee would have 
felt inadequate to undertake so serious a 
mission; however, since it has long been 
the custom in American education to give 
enormous weight to the findings of survey 
groups brought in from remote places and 
with peculiar lack of qualifications, we 
feel encouraged to undertake the project 
of such a survey. 

We have spent several hours’ time and 
a great deal of solid fuel in an exhaustive 
study of the American schools. Unfortu- 
nately, we were unable to contact many 
school administrators, they being ex- 
tremely busy defending themselves from 
the attacks of politicians, military heroes, 
orators and other demolition experts. We 
did, however, collect several megatons of 
educational literature, much of it in the 
stratosphere, including superintendents’ 
reports, school annuals, hidden agenda of 
boards of education, report cards, political 
speeches, and loving cups. Our findings 
are based on this material. 


ITEM — Managing Schools. Owing 
in great part to the astounding devotion 
of American school administrators to the 
theories of Involvement and Together- 
ness, it is difficult to determine who ac- 
tually manages the American schools. In 
many cases, such management seems to 
rest with common councils and politicians 
who estimate, collect and distribute the 
finances. In other instances, lay boards of 
education do the managing by employing 
an administrator who will carry out their 
policies. 

After employing, they develop rapidly 
and rush thither and yon to do the job 
themselves. This is not entirely their fault, 
as the administrator is too often inclined 
to involve himself in celebrations such as 
Tree and Bush Day or Be-Kind-to-Ani- 
mals Week, or he may be collecting a 
nervous breakdown in an attempt to pro- 
tect his family from starvation. It appears, 
too, that from time to time the duties of 
the boards are seized by citizens groups 
without portfolios. There is room for im- 
provement here. 


ITEM — School Buildings. As a rule, 
the American natives are extremely proud 
of their school buildings, many of which 
are truly historical monuments, having 
been erected in past centuries. There is 
considerable public suspicion that the 
newer buildings are paved with gold but 
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we found very little evidence that this is 
true. In fact, members of boards of educa- 
tion whose personal chariots are highly 
ornamented and whose homes are super- 
fluously gadgeted often seem to feel that 
a school should be so cheaply built that it 
will fall down under the impact of hoards 
of small fry who are clamoring for occu- 
pancy. There is an urgent need for more 
buildings, which has presently been 
shunted aside in favor of less important 
public works. There is a need, too, for 
much more centralization, but many of 
the gregarious natives are isolationist. 


ITEM — School Curriculums. The 
American school curriculum, which is 
now under considerable attack by every- 
one from submarine builders to fiction 
writers, is an extraordinary mixture of 
common sense, ancient wisdom, and mod- 
ern moonshine. It is influenced by legis- 
latures, pressure groups, and do-gooders 
and, in general, truly reflects the tempo- 
rary enthusiasms and general restlessness 
of the natives. For the past few decades, 
the curriculum has been a sort of intellec- 
tual midden into which the flotsam and 
jetsam of American life have been tossed 
indiscriminately. Surprisingly, from this 
attempt to teach all things to all people, 
the greatest scientists, poets and radio an- 
nouncers have come forth. There is not 
as much room for improvement here as is 
generally believed. 


ITEM — School Budgets. The Ameri- 
can natives are convinced that they are 
spending more for education than any 
other world people. This is not true. They 
spend more for equine racing, hard 
chews, bottled refreshments, and similar 
indulgences than they do for education. 
Whereas our Moon people pay the high- 
est wages and respect to stargazers and 
seers, the Americans believe that baby 
sitters should have comparable status. 

Several members of our Committee feel 
that the foregoing criticisms are too se- 
vere and, indeed, this may be true. On 
the whole, we are tremendously im- 
pressed with their initiative and progress. 

These Americans are enthusiastically 
carrying on an experiment the like of 
which has never before been attempted 
in the history of the Universe. They are 
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trying to educate all of the children of all 
of the people to a point where each one 
may happily come into alert, intelligent 
communion with himself, his environ- 
ment, and his finest destiny. They have 
set themselves to this seemingly impossi- 
ble task and, with a minimum of grum- 
bling and stumbling, they are going for- 
ward. Such a dream of education, O Man, 
is the sole remaining hope of the World. 
We can only pray that in their attempt 
to reach the stars the World people do 
not blow both themselves and us into so 
much nothingness. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Moon Committee on Education 
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MAKE A WISH 

MANY a school teacher often wishes that 
he could rub a lamp and summon some 
genie to rear up and pass a miracle. 
Such wishful thinkers will appreciate the 
story, reported by the Saturday Review, 
about the proprietor of the teen-age can- 
teen, who fortunately found just such a 
genie. After a few days of catering to 
the younger set, the canteen owner, sens- 
ing an impending nervous breakdown, 
asked the genie to take over while he 
went to a psychiatrist. As the genie was 
tying on his apron, the first little juvenile 
delinquent entered. “Make me a choco- 
late malted,” he demanded. “Delighted,” 
said the genie, rubbing his hands. “You're 
a chocolate malted.” 

« » 


LOST AND FOUND 
BECAUSE of the current enthusiasm for 
class visits to science museums, the at- 
tendants are gradually going crazy. Last 
week in Chicago a teary-faced kinder- 
gartener, obviously lost, approached the 
lost and found desk. “Has any teacher 
been turned in this afternoon?” she in- 
quired hopefully. 

« 


NEW DUTIES 

ON ELECTION to a new position, some 
school administrators assume that they 
have been appointed General Chairman 
of Community Activities ex officio. Later 
they discover that their only assignment 
is to hold membership in the Committee 
to Provide Entertainment. 
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This is the last in a series of round table discussions based on an 
all day parley sponsored by the Administrator's Clinic in Denver a 
few months ago. Participants were Supts. William E. Bishop, Engle- 
wood, Colo.; Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, Colo.; Carl B. Franzen, Fort 
Morgan, Colo.; Wendell Godwin, Topeka, Kan.; Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, Denver; Harold E. Moore, University of Denver; Arthur H. 
Rice, editor of The Nation's Schools, and Calvin Grieder, University 
of Colorado. Change of speakers is shown by the symbol }. 


B Kon topic of this month’s discussion 
is: What Should the Schools Do 
and How Should Decisions on This Be 
Made? 

> Several people have in one way or 
another touched today on this problem 
of what the schools should do. I’m sure 
there’s going to be sharp disagreement. 

Let’s use driver education as an il- 
lustration. Ten or 15 years ago I didn’t 
think it was a proper subject to put in 
the schools to improve the curriculum. 
But then I thought about the tremen- 
dous toll on the highways: 40,000 
killed and more than a million injured 
each year, the incalculable toll of pain 
and grief, and loss of production, and 
so on. So I thought: Well, that is a very 
serious social problem, and if the sec- 
ondary school is good for anything it 
ought to be good for tackling some of 
our serious social problems. 

Later I was thinking on another 
line, and I came up with a different 
conclusion. Now I am opposed to 
driver education in school on the 
grounds that there are many serious 
social problems in this country — 
crime, delinquency, war, disease, di- 
vorce, unemployment, in addition to 
death on the highways — but they are 
not school problems. And from there I 
went on to conclude that there are 
many educational problems but they 
aren’t all school problems. 

As someone here suggested earlier, 
we have to think through what we 
mean by schooling and what we mean 
by education. We know that schooling 
is much more narrow than education. 

Finally I tried to figure out what the 
school is really for. My tentative con- 
clusion is that the school is the only 
agency set up by society specifically 
pointed toward the fostering and de- 
velopment of the intellectual capac- 
ities of our people. There are many 
other agencies for many other things: 
health, welfare, recreation, library 
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service, and others. I don’t believe that 
the school can deal with “the whole 
child.” Its main job is to foster intellec- 
tual growth and development; there’s 
no other agency set up for that. 

If we want to do the best job, we're 
going to have to redefine the school’s 
job, and whack off a lot of things we're 
doing. 

Td whack off all interscholastic 
athletics. The educational values of in- 
terscholastic athletics are almost nil. 
But one school can’t do it; it’s got to be 
group action. Health services don’t be- 
long in the schools; the responsibility 
for children’s health is the family’s, and 
if the family can’t manage it, then it 
falls in the realm of public health and 
welfare. Health screening — vision 
screening, hearing tests, and the like — 
are O.K. if we don’t spend school 
money on them. 
> Where do you put driver education? 


Don’t Refer All 
Decisions to the Public 


> Driver education ought to be han- 
dled by the state licensing authority 
and by private driving schools. When 
the state requires a license it may be 
expected to set up the machinery by 
which you get a license — public agen- 
cies supplemented by private enter- 
prise. When driver education is offered 
by the schools, a public agency is be- 
ing used, of course, but in a different 
sense. 

> We all say we favor a high degree of 
local control in education. Don’t the 
people of a local district have the right 
to look at this problem and decide 
what they're going to have in their 
schools? If they want driver educa- 
tion, for instance, shouldn’t they have 
it? 

> I’m not sure that the public should 
have all the power of decision making. 
We've gone too far with citizens com- 


mittees in some communities. We have 
sort of abdicated professional responsi- 
bility in decision making. People 
should not necessarily have everything 
they say they want. 

> I agree that we must make a distinc- 
tion between what we call “education” 
and what we call “schooling.” We're 
talking now about the part the schools 
play in the total role of education, Ed- 
ucation gives us the power to change 
our environment, to improve condi- 
tions, to make this a happier and bet- 
ter place to be. The question raised 
here is what part do the schools play 
in this larger over-all purpose. 

> I’m just boiling up a whale of a head 
of steam here, Cal, because I’ve been 
struggling with this issue for so long. 
We ought to quit using the term “edu- 
cation” and the term “schooling” as if 
they were one and the same thing. I 
agree that we've got to reexamine the 
whole thing and cut the program down 
to what the schools can do in conjunc- 
tion with many other agencies, be- 
cause the public schools can’t do the 
whole job. 


Schools Take On 
Too Many Responsibilities 


> We've got ourselves into a lot of 
trouble in public schooling by taking 
on much more than can be justified. 
We're trying to solve not only educa- 
tional problems in a broad sense but 
also social problems which may not 
necessarily be best attacked through 
the schools. 

> I want to take issue with the state- 
ment that not always should citizens 
decide what their schools are going to 
do. Your thinking is wrong. You are 
reaching your conclusion because you 
don’t have enough faith in the demo- 
cratic process of decision making. The 
fault lies not in the process itself but 
in the fact that people are not ade- 
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Who Decides What Schools Teach ? 


quately prepared for it. We don’t want 
to throw out the process but over the 
years we must see that people are bet- 
ter informed on education so that they 
can make these decisions. 

> We need to know what the schools 
should be doing. And to find that out, 
we need basic research. As it is, people 
say, “We need this or that,” and the 
school moves in and tries to pick it up, 
when perhaps some other agency 
could do it better. 

> If you remember, years ago Arthur 
Moehlman said that the schools might 
properly take on, temporarily, certain 
tasks that need to be done, but at the 
same time they ought to work to stim- 
ulate the creation of more fitting agen- 
cies. The trouble is that the schools 
take something on and then it just 
stays there. 

> You know why we take on those 
things: It’s because people want them 
done. You don’t find any school system 
instituting or keeping a program very 
long unless people want it. And that 
comes back to the issue of whether we 
can bring the people who make these 
decisions to an understanding of 
school issues or whether we have to 
take some of the control out of the 
hancs of the voters. 

> What you're trying to get at is the 
line between professional and popular 
decisions. 


Make More Decisions 
at State Levels 


> It is more democratic to do some 
things at the state level by properly 
constituted agencies and with citizen 
cooperation than it is to do them at 
local levels. A lot of decisions ought to 
be made through democratic processes 
at state levels that we are allowing to 
be made at local levels. 

> If we leave district reorganization 
to the local level, we'll never get it. 
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The paramount issue seems to be to 
keep the filling station open rather 
than providing a good school. 
> These small, uneconomical local 
units that just can’t do the job try to 
make national standards of their own 
standards. We must make a reapprais- 
al of our heavy emphasis on local 
organization and responsibility, espe- 
cially in the light of our international 
position and the dependence upon 
more highly trained manpower. 
Advisory committee work — yes, I’m 
willing to encourage it. But when 
boards of education turn over the 
selection of a school site to a citizens 
committee and abrogate their author- 
ity, I think they’re off base. 
> We need to make a distinction be- 
tween technical questions and ques- 
tions of general policy. The selection 
of a science textbook is not a matter 
for a citizens committee or even for 
teachers who are ill prepared. It is a 
task for somebody who is professional- 
ly competent. On the other hand, the 
decision as to whether the school 
should teach science is within the prov- 
ince of citizens. They have the right 
to decide what the schools shall do — 
not how, but what. 
> I’m not so sure about that any more. 
It is a gross oversimplification. 
> What do you mean when you say 
that the citizens should decide? Do 
you mean through the board, or 
through a citizens committee, or at an 
election, or just what? 


Board Must Make 
Final Decisions 


> Through the board of education, of 
course. They must make the decisions. 
I wouldn’t quarrel too much with the 
idea advanced a moment ago that 
many things should be decided at the 
state level, again through citizen par- 
ticipation and an advisory system. 


> I must take exception to decisions 
at the state level. It is a simple step 
from the local to the state level of de- 
cision making, and another simple 
step from state to national. 

> That's not so simple. 

> Maybe not, but if you can do one 
why not the other? If you're going to 
be democratic, then let the people 
speak. 

> I’m really at odds with you on this. 
First of all, why is it any more wrong 
to make some decisions on the national 
level than on the state or local level? 
It depends on the problem, the re- 
sources. As far as letting the people 
speak, they have made decisions in 
many ways besides the school board 
or advisory committees. The people 
made a decision when -they formed 
this nation and set up an educational 
system, when they set up legislatures 
which, after all, control education. The 
people decided when they set up 
courts to interpret constitutional and 
statutory law. The responsibility of 
education to the people is greater than 
responsibility just to a local group. 

> We'll be running around in circles 
if we stay here. Remember, we started 
with the question of what the schools 
should do. We probably recognize that 
they have some primary, secondary 
and perhaps tertiary functions. 

> Yes, I'll go along with that. 

> But we don’t have any highway 
signs to tell us which way to turn when 
a question, like driver education for 
example, comes up. 

>» I still think the people should get 
from their schools what they want. If 
a small town in Nebraska wants health 
services through the school and it 
thinks that’s the best place or the only 
place to get them, then I say the school 
ought to provide them. That wouldn’t 
sacrifice the intellectual responsibility 
of the school, and it just might lead to 
better community support. 








> What to teach and what to do in 
schools are frequently determined by 
a power structure and active pressure 
groups. But there is also the great voice 
of the people, and we ought to be 
acquainted with it. A periodic poll of 
opinion in our community is the best 
answer we've ever had to pressure 
groups who come in and say, “We 
represent such and such a group, or 
interest.” We have no trouble now be- 
cause we actually know what the 
people think. 

> With changing society, of course, 
you can’t tell for all time what the 
schools should teach. It’s more impor- 
tant to do what we've been trying to 
do here, to ascertain the process by 
which you decide what the schools 
teach. 

>» And then don’t we also have a re- 
sponsibility to give people some idea 
of what children need, what the future 
may hold? 

>» What’s ahead of us in the next five 
or 10 years? Right now everybody all 
over the country is talking about 
science. We could perhaps go around 
this table and each give an idea of 
what is primary, what is so significant 
in the world as we see it developing 
that it would bear directly on what we 
should do in the school. 


Nation Needs 

Critical Thinkers 

> I agree with that. We need to iden- 
tify some things that don’t change 
very much, or very often. I would sug- 
gest that one of the very greatest needs 
of this nation, if not the greatest, is the 
ability of our people to think critically 
about important problems that con- 
cern the state, the nation, and the local 
community. 

What social agency is better 
equipped than the public school or 
carries more fully the responsibility to 
see that each new generation can think 
through its problems critically? 

The lowest rung on the ladder of 
critical thinking is to be able to avoid 
the error of making hasty generaliza- 
tions. I eat an apple. It’s wormy. I eat 
a second apple. It’s wormy. Therefore 
I conclude that all apples are wormy. 
You say that’s crazy, but what about 
such generalizations as that all Jews 
are avaricious, or all Chinese are 
treacherous, or all French are immoral, 
or all Englishmen lack a sense of 
humor? What happens when a rumor 
starts that “Johnny can’t read”? A 
great many people conclude that none 
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of the children in school can read. 
That’s a hasty generalization. 

Think what a sorry world this is be- 
cause not enough people are taught to 
avoid the most simple errors of un- 
critical thinking, the making of unwar- 
ranted generalizations! Unwarranted 
generalizations are the basis of race 
prejudice, attacks upon the public 
schools, and many other ills. 

Whose job is it to teach people not 
to make hasty generalizations? It is the 
job of the public schools to teach this 
and other elements of critical thinking. 


> In a country where the government 
is subject to the people, in order for 
that country to survive the citizens 
must be able to think clearly about im- 
portant questions. They aren’t really 
worthy unless they can think critically. 
The school’s No. 1 function is to bring 
up the coming generation fit for the 
freedoms we have and able to preserve 
and extend them. Teaching people to 
think critically can be done with many 
different subjects. 

When we ask, “What should we 
teach?” a community should not have 
the right to say, for example: “Gosh, 
it’s more important that we have a 
winning football team than anything 
else.” It is too dangerous to let local 
citizen committees make decisions of 
that kind. I would say that some deci- 
sions need to be made locally, some at 
the state level, and some of them that 
have national significance should be 
made on a national level. Our very 
survival depends upon how well we 
get this job done. 

As we teach, I would say we should 
stimulate critical thinking in every- 
thing we do; we should focus upon 
identifying truth. In teaching reading 
for example, we should teach how to 
ponder, how to weigh, to consider; 
how to read, not just to believe what 
we read, nor to deny, but to try to dis- 
cover what is true. Why is it that 
people object to having the “Commu- 
nist Manifesto” in high school librar- 
ies? It is because they think the kids 
can’t recognize error, that they can’t 
weigh and consider. 


Three Tasks Face 
Our Public Schools 


> At the risk of oversimplifying that 
answer to this question, three para- 
mount tasks face the American public 
school: We should give the kids the 
skills they have to have; we must give 
them the information they need, and 
we must help them develop critical 


thinking and other attitudes that will 
enable them to use the skills and the 
information responsibly. 

> Let me take another crack at what 
the schools should teach. I remember 
going through a series of meetings on 
this, and at the concluding meeting 
one of my friends came up with this: 
“I know the answer. We ought to teach 
them how to think.” 

Then I said, “All right, Bill, now 
how do we teach them how to think?” 
That stumped him. In most communi- 
ties we'll find little objection to general 
objectives. If you propose it they'll say, 
“Sure, we ought to teach them to think 
critically.” 

It seems to me that we ought to get 
back to the fundamental fact that 
schools have both an individual and a 
social purpose in our country. If we're 
going to continue as a democracy or 
a republic, we must not forget that 
schools are fundamentally to help 
every individual to fulfill himself to 
the utmost of his capabilities. If we 
lose sight of this and think only of the 
social purpose, we're off the track. 
> I can agree that in a philosophy of 
education the purpose is the fulfillment 
of the potential of the individual. But I 
can’t agree that the major purpose of 
the public school, which is financed 
out of the public treasury, is the fulfill- 
ment of the potential of the individual. 
The money out of the public treasury 
should be spent primarily for the pub- 
lic good, not primarily for the benefit 
of the individual. We know that 
schooling is good for kids, but so are 
a lot of other things. Clothes are good 
for them too. Why don’t we buy their 
clothes out of the public treasury? 
> Except for one phrase I agree: if 
you say, “Good for the individual as 
a social being rather than as a hermit.” 
> You yourself were thinking of the 
individual when you proposed “criti- 
cal thinking” as one of the goals, be- 
cause critical thinking takes place in 
the mind of individuals, not en masse. 
Well, I always get back to what I call 
a strong basic program of education 
which must be carried through in 
order to give the individual the capac- 
ity for this sort of thing, and it is based 
largely in language. Ifa person has no 
tools in language he finds it difficult 
to do any thinking. Language and 
usage are absolutely essential, in math- 
ematics and science, history and social 
studies. This is the core of the things 
that have to be done to get the indi- 
vidual capable up to the point of doing 
something with himself. . 
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Checkerboard Classrooms House 
Common Learnings Program 


Plot plan shows staggered arrangement of dual classroom blocks at Plym- 
outh, Mich., Community Junior High School. Each block has an enclosed court. 


T EACHERS work in closer rapport 
and do a more effective job of 
instructing students in the common 
learnings. Students feel closer to one 
another, learn to enjoy various co- 
operative efforts, do better work. The 
principal’s work is lightened. 
These were among the dividends 
counted by administrators, teachers, 
citizens and students as Community 
Junior High, School at Plymouth, 
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Architects, Eberle M. Smith Associates, Detroit 


Mich., rounded out its first year of 
operation. For Plymouth not only has 
a unique kind of instructional pro- 
gram, but also has a school building 
designed especially to house the pro- 
gram. 

Checkerboard classrooms are the 
news making contributions of Plym- 
outh Community Junior High School 
to the problem of better correla- 
tion of common subjects areas. Its 
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dual teaching stations are an em- 
bodiment in space of a curriculum 
plan which, while it has not been 


called “core” has contributed in a 


Below: Wing A houses physical edu- 
cation department and gymnasium. 



































Plymouth Students Attend Two-Room Schools Within a 


marked degree to efficient methods of 
block scheduling and unified studies. 

Sketching the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the school, Supt. Russell 
L. Isbister explained: 

“Plymouth Community Junior High 
School was planned to meet the needs 
of students of this teen-age group in 
their transition from the single teach- 
er classroom of the elementary school 
to the diversity of teachers and class- 
es of the senior high school. The usual 
classroom block has been broken up 
checkerboard fashion into ‘villages,’ 
so that to all purposes and intents stu- 
dents are housed in two-room schools 
within a school.” 

Each of the small teaching units 
consists of a pair of homerooms, 
separated by a common conference 
room, and an enclosed court. Each 
classroom is in the permanent charge 
of one teacher, but the teachers of 
each pair of rooms work as a team. 

In the case of the common learn- 
ings subjects, students spend two 48 
minute periods in the first room, with 
a five-minute break in between. Im- 
mediately, or after attending special- 
ized classes in another wing, they 
pass to the second room and the sec- 
ond teacher of the pair for another 
two periods of “academic” instruc- 
tion. Thus the common learnings 
teachers daily have the students for 
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a total of 96 minutes, making it pos- 
sible for them to learn to know their 
students more intimately and do a 
better job of counseling. 

Another outcome is more frequent 
contact by the teacher with the home, 
thus conserving the principal’s time. 
Opportunity to compare notes with 
the team member on the same stu- 
dent problem also results in finding 
solutions without drawing the princi- 
pal into the discussion. 

Class time is flexible. For example, 
an English class can be continued 
beyond the 48 minutes (after recess) 
until the work has been completed. 
On another day the balance between 
the two periods will be restored by 
giving more time to the social 
studies. 

No effort is made to group classes 
homogeneously, but student transfers 
may be made in individual situa- 
tions. Those with study problems are 
counseled during two special educa- 
tional blocks set aside weekly for that 
purpose. Class enrollment usually is 
less than 30, although special joint 
projects, including field trips, fre- 
quently have 60, and even 90, pupils. 

To understand how the physical 
facilities of the new building con- 
tribute in an extraordinary way to 
the common learnings program, it is 
necessary to understand the educa- 
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School, Teachers Work in Pairs 


tional philosophy and the needs and 
desires of the community. 


Agreed-On Objectives 


Funds for the junior high school 
were assured out of the proceeds of 
a $3 million bond issue. A school 
community planning group decided 
that the structure would house the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades as 
part of a K-6-3-3 district organiza- 
tion. The committee also prepared 
educational specifications for the 
guidance of the Detroit architectural 
firm of Eberle M. Smith Associates. 
They included the following: 

1. Integration of common subjects 
should be accomplished by the joint 
planning of teachers. 

2. A maximum of student counsel- 
ing should be given by classroom 
teachers in their roles as school dads 
and school mothers. 

3. Desired objectives should be 
achieved by a limited number of 
teachers working with the same group 
of students for longer periods of time 
each day. 

Realization of the desired integra- 
tion of subject areas suggested a 
common learnings, or core, approach. 
But no one expected that a sudden 
switch could be made from the old 
to the new in one year or even in 
two years. It was hoped, however. 


that by permitting individual teach- 
ers to spend blocks of time in con- 
sultation, and with the same classes, 
they would be better able to corre- 
late subjects. 

The committee also recommended: 

4. The prevailing method of hav- 
ing one teacher teach both English 
and social studies, and another math- 
ematics and science, should be con- 
tinued. 

5. The classrooms in which these 
subjects would be taught should be 
arranged in pairs, connected by a 
conference room to facilitate good 
communication and planning. Class- 
rooms should be large and flexible 
enough to permit group work, and 
storage space should be provided. 

6. The conference room shared by 
the two teachers occupying the ad- 
joining pair of homerooms, should be 
utilized also for teacher-pupil-parent 
consultations and student committees. 

7. Attention should be given to 
creating a pleasant environment in 

(Text Continued on Page 57) 


Above, right: Wing C, located at the 
west end of the school, contains the 
cafeteria and special studies areas. 
Right: A view of the entire campus 
shows locations of the three wings, 
A, B and C, of Plymouth Junior High. 
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Left: Construction of Plym- 
outh school is steel frame 
with acoustical steel deck 
and butterfly roof. Walls 
are enameled metal panels 
and brick. Wings are 
joined to one another by 
glass enclosed passages. 
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Double Periods Help Teachers Know Students Better 


This chart illustrates the Plymouth 
plan of class sequences for “basic sub- 
jects”; it does not show how “special 
subjects” are arranged. While the 
chart applies to the seventh grade, it is 
typical also of eighth grade “basic sub- 
jects” scheduling. Students of any one 
of the 12 sections of the seventh grade 
spend four of seven periods daily with 
two “academic” teachers. Four types 
of class routes make this possible. 

The most direct route is illustrated 
by the Section 7-1 schedule (Line 1). 
During the fourth and fifth periods 


this group meets with Mr. Andresen 


the 7-9 and 7-10 class pair (Lines 3 
and 4) and the 7-11 and 7-12 pair 
(Lines 5 and 6). 

A variation of the direct sequence 
is illustrated for Section 7-7 (Line 1). 
These students have a double class in 
mathematics-science with Mr. Andre- 
sen during the first and second periods 
of the day. Then, instead of following 
up with English-social studies, they at- 
tend “special subjects” classes else- 
where on the premises during the 
third, fourth and fifth periods. It is not 
until the iast two periods of the day 
that they resume their “basic subjects” 


social studies. At this point the usual 
sequence of double periods is inter- 
rupted by Mr. Brown’s “free period,” 
in the sixth period. The result is that 
the remaining half of Mr. Brown’s 
English-social studies class falls within 
the seventh period. This third arrange- 
ment applies also to Group 7-4 (Line 
8), but in reverse order. 

An example of the fourth scheduling 
plan is Section 7-5 (Line 7).-: 

This group meets for a single period 
in mathematics and science with Mr. 
Grover. Then follow three classes in 
“specialized subjects” in other areas of 


Chart 1 — Mathematics-Science and Social Studies-English Schedule, 1958-59 


Twelve Seventh Grade Sections 





PERIODS 





Subject, Class Section, 
Room No., 
and Teacher 











Math.-Sci. 
Mr. Andresen 











Mr. Pearson 























Math.-Sci. 
M. Martin 


2 B-15 





Eng.-S.S. 2 B-18 


Mr. Brown 








Math.-Sci. 
Mr. Kipp 


3 B-2 





























Eng . -S. Ss ° 
Mrs. Cook 


3 B-1 





Math.-Sci. 
Mr. Grover 


4 B-22 























Eng.-S.S. 
Mr. Ketterer 


4 B-21 
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for a double period in mathematics 
and science (with a 5 minute recess 
between classes ), then for the sixth and 
seventh periods moves to the adjoining 
room to meet with Mr. Pearson for a 
double period of English and social 
studies. Section 7-2 (Line 2) progresses 
in the same fashion, but in reverse 
order, meeting first for a double peri- 
od of English-social studies, then for 
a double period of mathematics-sci- 
ence. The same arrangements apply to 
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sequence, meeting for English-social 
studies with Mrs. Cook (Line 6). 
This second arrangement applies also 
to the class plan for Section 7-8 (Line 
2), but in reverse subject order. 

A second variation is shown for Sec- 
tion 7-3 (Line 7). This group meets 
with Mr. Grover for a double class in 
mathematics and science during the 
third and fourth periods; then for the 
fifth period it moves to Mr. Brown’s 
room for a single period of English- 


the school. During the fifth period the 
mathematics-science class is resumed, 
followed by a double period in Eng- 
lish-social studies, with Mr. Ketterer, 
during the sixth and seventh periods. 
This arrangement applies also to the 
7-6 section (Line 8), but in reverse. 

One-seventh of the school day is 
set aside for teachers as a “free peri- 
od,” for planning and counseling with 
students, parents, or the other member 
of the teacher pair. 
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(Continued From Page 55) 
which parents and other citizens 
would feel welcome and needed; the 
building should be spacious. 

8. The school should house from 
900 to 1000. 


Interim Integration 


Even while the new junior high 
school was under construction, stu- 
dents entered upon a_ year-long 
period of integration at the old 
school. Also, math-science and Eng- 
lish-social studies teachers began 
planning and working in pairs. 

“We started our integration proj- 
ect with people, rather than with 
studies,” Principal William Harding 
recalls. “Since we believed that the 
integration of the teaching staff must 
precede correlation of subjects, our 
first step in the direction of unified 
studies during 1956-57 was to create 
a teaching staff rapport that would 
be conducive to subject unification. 
Sincere efforts were made to have 
our teachers share in the planning. 
Blocks of time were provided in the 
school schedule so that boundary 
lines were less restricted and one 
class could carry over into the other 
when desirable. Several new members 
were added to the staff especially be- 
cause of their past experience at 
schools that had core programs.” 

Plymouth Community Junior High 
School was occupied by seventh and 
eighth graders during the fall of 
1957. (As an emergency measure, for 
the first year only, some 250 sixth 
graders shared single rooms in the 
building, together with their teachers 
and principal. But this had no direct 
bearing on the junior high school pro- 
gram. The ninth grade will not be 
added until 1959-60.) With the ac- 
tual transfer to the new building, the 
program was aided by the special 
physical layout that had been de- 
signed in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

A study of the plot plan shows 
that wing B, in which the classroom 
core is located, is a series of two-room 
schools on the same site. Construc- 
tion is such that outdoor areas are 
easily accessible from the  class- 
rooms. Thus there is no noisy dis- 
ruption when a group files out of a 
classroom to go on a tour or to do 
work in the court, when -a science 
class is performing an outdoor ex- 
periment, an art class is sketching a 
landscape, or a homemaking class is 
planning a picnic lunch. 
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Pictures above show Plymouth class- 
rooms. Each pair of rooms has its 
own enclosed court. Large roof over- 
hang shields window wall from direct 
sunlight. Right: The library of Plym- 
outh school has space for individual 
studying and for groups working on 
special projects. Students from the 
local senior high school get experi- 
ence under the direction of the li- 
brarian. Below: The cafeteria com- 
bines color, acoustical treatment, and 
a background of music for a relaxing 
setting. About 98 per cent of the 
pupils go through the cafeteria line 
or bring their lunches to this multi- 
purpose area. Pupils tend to linger 
after lunch around the small tables 
or in the adjoining paved courtyard. 
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In addition to the 12 pairs of class- 
rooms (24), the B wing also houses 
the library, student activities room, 
administrative offices and conference 
rooms, teachers’ lounge, health clinic, 
instructional supplies, and storage. 

In the solution of the problems 
posed by the recommendations of the 
school community planning commit- 
tee, the architects grouped the ma- 
jor building elements around an en- 
trance mall and along a main east- 
west traffic artery. 


Noisy Areas Grouped Together 


All the noisy functions (shop, cafe- 
teria and music department) were 
located in a separate building, in 
Wing C at the west end. The high 
ceiling structure comprises two rooms 
for industrial arts, two for arts and 
crafts, a sewing room, a foods labora- 
tory, an instrumental music section, 
a vocal music room, a kitchen for 
the school cafeteria, and a multipur- 
pose room that serves as the student 
cafeteria and social center. 

Wing A, at the east end, houses 
the physical education department; 
a gymnasium which, by utilizing a 
floor to roof folding partition, can be 
used simultaneously by boys and 
girls, and which is used also for 
dancing during the noon hour; locker 
rooms for students, and offices for 
physical education instructors. Fu- 
ture plans call for an indoor pool. 

The junior high’s three wings oc- 
cupy about one-third of the 18 acre 
site and comprise 87,908 square feet 
of floor space. Location is in a resi- 
dential area. 

Construction of the school is steel 
frame, with joists exposed, and with 
acoustical steel deck and_ butterfly 
roofs. Walls are of porcelainized 
steel panels interspersed 
with large areas of window walls 
and some brick. Interior walls are 
exposed cinder block. 

Each pair of homerooms has color 
key to help students and parents 
identify that area. All large areas and 
planes of the school, as well as much 
of the equipment, are painted in 
varying shades of warm gray. Ceil- 
ings are white. Color accents are pro- 
vided by four intense hues (red, blue, 
yellow and turquoise), used in 
limited areas, such as doors (with 
door frames painted black), and on 
certain structural members. This 
array of color, together with daylight 
streaming in through the large areas 
of window walls, provides a gay, 
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cheerful atmosphere in which a child 
can feel relaxed and happy. This 
helps him to enjoy his work. 

Over-all cost of the plant was 
$1,749,839, or $16.69 a square foot. 
The total included construction cost 
of $1,467,065; architectural fees, 
furniture, fixtures and equipment, 
$155,733; site, site development, soil 
tests, and legal fees, $125,711, and 
sewer and water, $1328. 

Regarding the transition pro- 
cedures, Principal Harding observed: 

“Class schedules at the new school 
were drawn up with the subject fields 
in mind. Teachers were not arbi- 
trarily assigned to these teaching 
schedules, rooms, teaching partners, 
or consulting periods, but were per- 
mitted to make their own selections. 
Thus the administration sought to 
facilitate good communication and 
cooperation within the teaching 
teams. Whenever possible we tried to 
pair a man and a woman teacher, 
and an experienced instructor with 
an inexperienced one.” 

All subjects have been prescribed 
according to the recommendations of 
a curriculum study group, whose 
work is continuous. Each child ex- 
plores everything, restrictive electives 
being limited to band or chorus in- 
stead of general music which is part of 
the regular curriculum. 


The School Day 


Each day at Community Junior 
High is divided into seven 48 minute 
periods, with five-minute breaks be- 
tween classes, and a staggered one- 
hour lunch period. Each teacher has 
classes for six of the periods and is 
free one period for joint lesson plan- 


ning and _ consultation with the 
partner students and parents. 

Every student meets daily with 
only two academic teachers. The re- 
mainder of the day’s schedule en- 
ables him to explore the fields of art, 
music, industrial arts, homemaking 
and physical education. He attends 
daily classes in English, geography 
(history in the eighth grade), mathe- 
matics, science and physical educa- 
tion. Two special educational blocks 
a week are set aside for students 
with learning problems. Specialized 
subjects are scheduled either two or 
three days a week. While instruction 
in all areas is unified, individual 
grades are given for each of the 
eight subjects. 

For 1958-59 the enrollment is ap- 
proximately 720, about equally di- 





vided between 12 sections of seventh 
grade and a like number of eighth 
grade units, with 30 or fewer stu- 
dents to each section. 


Realized Objectives 


When Plymouth Community Junior 
High School was completed, Supt. 
Isbister pointed out that all the school 
planners—administrators, teachers, 
students, parents, board members, 
architects and members of the ro- 
tating community planning group— 
could truly exclaim: “What hath co- 
operation wrought!” But he was quick 
to add, “Planning for and planning 
of a school is only a part of the plan- 
ning process for improvement of their 
schools that concerns the people of 
Plymouth.” 

Beyond seeking to intensify the 
rapport between members of the 
various teacher teams during the 
coming year, closer cooperative effort 
of teachers with other departments 
and in general school matters will be 
encouraged. The handling of health 
education last year is a case in point. 
When it was found unfeasible for 
the physical education staff to handle 
health classes, as had previously been 
done, it was decided to teach this 
subject within the science classes. 
But before this arrangement was 
made, physical education and science 
teachers met to study the problem, 
and to select textbooks and teaching 
methods. 

During 1958-59 there will be meet- 
ings of al! mathematics and science 
teachers, and other meetings of so- 
cial studies and English teachers. 
Also there will be discussion periods 
for all the teacher pairs. Other in- 
tegration-oriented projects will strive 
for cooperation between teachers of 
shop and mathematics, mathematics 
and music, mathematics and home 
economics, science and geography, 
music and art and history. 

The basic concept of the educa- 
tional program will not change. The 
administration remains convinced that 
integration of staff comes first, that, as 
this is achieved, integration of studies 
follows. 

Among educators giving their ap- 
proval to the program is Stanley 
Dimond, professor of education at 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Di- 
mond told Plymouth schoolmen that 
they “certainly are involved in one 
of the important projects of the coun- 
try. This vision of the junior high 
school will spread.” . 
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Report on N.E.A. rural education conferences 


Rural Groups Seek Quality Education 


MILDRED WHITCOMB 


| ae their building problems 
and bond issues behind them and 
traversing the transfigured landscape 
(for red and gold October had come 
to glory), a thousand or so rural edu- 
cators settled down for a few days in 
Minneapolis-on-the-U pper- Mississippi. 

There they tried on, for size, the 
new-fashioned thinking cap, called 
Quality Education. These 1958-59 
thinking caps at first were a bit ample 
about the ears, but during five days of 
continued wear, everyone’s head ex- 
panded. By home-going time, the 
Q.E. caps were being proudly, firmly, 
almost defiantly worn. It appeared that 
Quality Education was a-comin’ in 
country schools, and who was to stop 
it? 

The national conferences lined up 
in this order; Department of Rural 
Education, October 10 and 11; state 
leaders, October 12; County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, October 12 to 
15, and transportation supervisors, 
October 12 to 15. The first three con- 
ferences concentrated on Quality Edu- 
cation, and the last was willing to 
settle for safe conduct along the Q.E. 
road. 


Commissioner Defines Q.E. 

First, the delegates —,they were pre- 
dominantly midwestern and western 
— heard State Commissioner A. John 
Holden Jr. of Vermont define Q.E.: 
“each pupil doing his best to develop 
his own capacities to the full in a way 
that will be harmonious with the wel- 
fare of the group.” Commissioner 
Holden meant, he said, “intellectual 
capacities — broadly conceived, to be 
sure, involving healthy emotions and 
sound attitudes as factors in straight 
thinking.” 

Commissioner Holden was one of 
those who visited the Russians. Com- 
pared with them, he finds us “a push- 
button people enamoured of comfort, 
ease, glamour and speed. 
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“The increase of convenience and 
comfort in our material state has been 
accompanied by a great increase in the 
difficulty of problems of personal ad- 
justment, social cohesion, and inter- 
national relations,” the state commis- 
sioner said. “We may be able to get 
along with soft bodies but we need, 
more than ever, tough minds, rugged 
spirits, and, above all, a keen sense 
of our interdependence upon others.” 
However, he thinks our rural people 
have a special advantage, as they be- 
hold in nature the evidence of unity 
without conformity. He sees them as 
standing mid-distant between “the ex- 
tremes of anarchy and total control.” 

One by one, conference speakers 
made dramatically clear that the old 
farm ways ain’t what they used to be 
and that schools must start training 
and guidance for farm boys who will 
never farm. 

“The revolution in agricultural tech- 
nology has swept the country with 
devastating speed,” Sherwood Q. Berg 
of the department of rural economics, 
University of Minnesota, explained. 
This revolution is the major cause of 
the problems that rural schoolmen are 
wrestling with, he asserted. 

Fewer small farms and increased 
agricultural production are bringing a 


Flanking Senator 
Hubert Humphrey 
on left are Ralph 
Norris and James 
E. Butts; on right, 
Clifford P. Arch- 
er, who is profes- 
sor of education 
at Minnesota. 


40 per cent surplus of men on the farm, 
and industry isn’t able to absorb all of 
them, Dr. Berg declared. Schools may 
have to give these boys training in 
service skills rather than in industrial 
skills, he believes. 

Too, the farmer is being desegre- 
gated socially. His children go to a vil- 
lage school and his family to a village 
church, while city people are invading 
the open country as part-time farmers 
or commuters. This brings on a new 
set of school problems, and school 
leaders must help rural people find 
productive lives in line with the values 
of the “affluent society,” Dr. Berg 
maintained. 


Describes Farm Scene 


The current farm picture was en- 
larged upon by J. K. Stern of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, 
Washington, D.C. The young man 
who plans to get into farming today 
must invest from $25,000 to $100,000, 
he said. In addition to his capital in- 
vestment, the operating expenses on a 
modern farm eat up about two-thirds 
of his gross income. 

American farmers are the most effi- 
cient in the world, but Mr. Stern thinks 
that they are paying a penalty because 

(Continued on Page 74) 


















NEW YORK CITY. — “In our coun- 
tries we have come to take education 
for granted. I hope we can revive here 
some of the awe and tremendous ap- 
preciation for learning as learning 
found in Russia today.” 

That was the wish Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt expressed to members of the 
Association of School Business Officials 
of the United States and Canada who 
held their 44th annual convention here 
October 5 through 9. The gathering 
was the largest in the 48 year history 
of the organization. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who had recently 
returned from her second visit to the 
Soviet Union, characterized as “ridicu- 
lous” the efforts of some people to com- 
pare the educational system of that 
country with ours. The two systems 
can’t be compared, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, because we educate for different 
purposes, 

Our educational goal is to bring up 
our children so they can function in a 
democracy, while the Soviet aim is to 
produce amenable, well disciplined 
individuals who can be counted on to 
do what is expected of them, she ex- 
plained, adding, “The Soviet govern- 
ment is getting exactly what it wants 


Nine of. 10 past presidents at convention were present 
when picture was taken at directors’ luncheon, James J. 
Ball, 1935, being absent. Seated, |. to r.: C. Harvey R. 
Fuller, 1948; H. C. Bob" Roberts, 1939; Percy M. Muir, 
president-elect; J. Harold Husband, president; G. Alvin 
Wilson, vice president, and Elliott C. Spratt, chairman, 
exhibitors’ group. Standing: Charles W. Foster, executive 


Annual convention of business officials 
emphasizes professionalization, research, 


closer rapport, and more workshops as 





A.S.B.0. Seeks “Economy With Quality” 


out of its educational system.” Rather 
than attempt to copy, we should take 
a good look at our education program 
to see where we can improve it to at- 
tain our own objectives, she said. 

As to the relations between the two 
nations, Mrs. Roosevelt stressed that 
somehow we must learn how we can 
live together. She urged that we invite 
over here as many Russians as possible 
so that they may understand firsthand 
what we really are. 

Never before had the A.S.B.O. con- 
vention attendance of active members 
reached as many as 900. This year 
1097 of them, or 24 per cent more than 
last year, “invested their time, not just 
spent it,” as President J. Harold Hus- 
band expressed it. They came from 43 
states, the District of Columbia, the 
Philippine Islands and Canada (54). 
In total registration, too, the conven- 
tion was “the biggest ever,” associate, 
student and board members and ex- 
hibitors’ representatives and guests 
bringing the registration total to 2469. 

Members elected the second Cana- 
dian president in the association’s his- 
tory, advancing Percy M. Muir, execu- 
tive director of the Ontario School 
Trustees’ Council, to that position. 


Shafer, 
















They amended by-laws to increase 
membership dues, took steps to ensure 
closer cooperation between the nation- 
al and state and regional affiliates, and 
endorsed the holding of additional 
workshops certified by the board. 

Registrants viewed the array of 150 
exhibitors booths, and attended the ex- 
hibitors show and dance. They brought 
their questions to the 47 table jumbo 
clinic, attended the board of directors’ 
reception (which replaced the former 
“closed” presidents’ reception), and 
honored their former leaders. 

The convention program even in- 
cluded Bullitt, the German Shepherd 
who demonstrated how she guards 
school property at Great Neck, Long 
Island. Discussion subjects ranged 
from heat pumps to taxes and from 
certification record cards to swimming 

Is. 

“I sincerely believe we are on the 
threshold of great accomplishments. 
We can all look forward to the chal- 
lenge of the future, knowing that the 
challenge will be met.” With these 
words J. Harold Husband concluded 
his president’s address prepared for 
delivery at the first general session. 
Owing to the pressure of time, the talk 





secretary-treasurer; Andrew C. Hutson Jr., 1957; Herbert 
S. Mitchell, 1942; Joseph P. McElligott, director; Frank J. 
Hochstuhl Jr., 1955; Francis R. Scherer, 1950; Robert W. 
1947; Everett Zabriskie, director; Herschel S. 
Brannen, director; Edwin C. Nelson, 1943-46; Sam S. 
Dickey, 1953; Frederick W. Hill, director, and Herbert F. 
Baehr, chairman, local convention committee. 


























was not delivered but will appear in 
the association’s annual proceedings. 

“The future strength of the associa- 
tion is inseparably allied with its af- 
filiated organizations,” Mr. Husband 
emphasized in his address. “We must 
find ways and means of bringing the 
national and state groups closer togeth- 
er,” he continued, since “by joining 
hands we can accomplish many ob- 
jectives that will help fellow business 
managers in every school system across 
the continent.” In keeping with this 
goal, state presidents and secretaries 
were invited to meet with the board of 
directors immediately prior to the 
opening of the convention. The allied 
groups, by convention resolution, also 
were requested to prepare a set of 
principles to guide local organizations 
in their affiliation with the internation- 
al body. 

In his review of the current year's 
activities, President Husband summar- 
ized the following developments. 


Accomplishments Named 


A policy manual was developed for 
the board by the executive secretary. 
To aid with increased responsibilities, 
a full-time and a part-time office work- 
er were added to the staff. 

During the year an 11 man com- 
mittee was appointed to define the 
field of responsibility of the school 
business manager, headed by Fred- 
erick W. Hill of Minneapolis. 

In preparation is a convention man- 
ual that is expected to serve in shifting 
the planning of convention programs 
to the executive secretary and _ his 
staff, leaving the board available for 
assistance in developing the program 
but not responsible for it. 

Wesley L. Brown, assistant superin- 
tendent of New Trier Township High 
School in Winnetka, Ill., was ap- 
pointed the association historian for 
three years to bring up to date the as- 
sociation chronicle prepared by the 
late George Grill. 

More active members were added 
during the current year than during 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt advised A.S.B.O. 
members to take a 
good look at our edu- 
cational system to see 
where we can improve 
it to best attain our 
country’s objectives. 


any other previous similar period un- 
der the prodding of Chairman Oscar 
Lanphar, secretary-business manager 
of the Community Consolidated School 
District No. 65, Evanston, III. 

The effect of the decision made in 
1956 to centralize all research activi- 
ties under the executive secretary are 
beginning to result in a research pro- 
gram worthy of the caliber of the as- 
sociation, Mr. Husband's report stated. 
Some 5000 copies of Bulletin No. 18, 
on fire insurance principles and prac- 
tices, have been distributed. 

A.S.B.O. also has continued to coop- 
erate with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the preparation of the property 
accounting manual and a student ac- 
tivity expenditures manual. John W. 
Lewis, assistant superintendent, de- 
partment of education, Baltimore, has 
been named chairman of a committee 
to establish close liaison with the U.S. 





Office of Education in the field of 
business administration. 


Blueprint for the Future 


For the years ahead the presidential 
address offered recommendations: 

An application with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue needs to be cleared. 
If the association’s request that sus- 
taining members be granted the priv- 
ilege to claim as a deduction their con- 
tributions to the research fund is not 
granted, it is recommended that a sep- 
arate “foundation” be established and 
administered by a board to consist of 
members of the board of directors. 

Since the increasing number of re- 
quests for assistance received at 










Evanston cannot be serviced by the 
association office under present condi- 
tions, it is suggested a local A.S.B.O. 
consultant committee be set up in each 
state or area. 
Reactivation of an 
functions-procedures committee was 
recommended since there have been 
many changes in the organization since 
President Schuyler Joyner first named 


organization- 



















The ‘‘top brass’’—Percy M. Muir, J. 
Harold Husband, and G. Alvin Wilson 
— were at Table 47 (shown at left) 
to receive from other members grass- 
roots suggestions and constructive 
criticism for the good of the organi- 
zation. Members asked and answered 
questions at the 47 table clinic. 


such a committee in 1954. The group 
is to spell out in detail the future or- 
ganization of the assocjation, the type 
of services it should render, and the re- 
lationship between the association and 
other groups. 

Some of the problems:that might be 
considered by the organization-func- 
tions-procedures committee, Mr. Hus- 
band said, include the following: elec- 
tion of directors on a regional basis; 
discontinuation of the publication of 
the annual proceedings and substitu- 
tion of outstanding articles in a profes- 
sional journal; charging a $25 service 
subscription to school systems; deter- 
mining what methods of finance can be 
used to assist the association to pro- 
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duce reference books; 
what methods of machinery can be 
established for consultant service for 
school systems, and making sugges- 
tions on how establishment of a profes- 
sional library can be accelerated. 


ascertaining 


Awarding each year a certificate or 
plaque to an individual who has made 
an outstanding contribution in the 
school business field also was sug- 
gested as a possibility. 

At the opening Sunday vespers, the 
assembly stood for a moment of silent 
tribute to those members who had died 
during the past year, including Arthur 
A. Knoll, 1949 association president. 
Musical numbers were presented by 
the cadet chapel choir of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point. Chaplain 
George M. Bean of the academy 
warned against the dangers of a self- 
sufficient citizenry, “quite sure it can 
get along without God,” and urged 
each individual to “rub off egotism.” 


Emphasizes Quality 


How vital efficient school business 
administration is to education today 
was stressed at the first general session 
on Monday morning by Jacob Green- 
berg, deputy superintendent of New 
York City schools. Emphasizing the 
seriousness of the work in which mem- 
bers of A.S.B.O. are engaged, Dr. 
Greenberg urged high policies both 
at the instructional and administrative 
levels. It will be much less difficult to 
obtain funds from government author- 
ities and the public if assurance is giv- 
en that every dollar appropriated for 
education is being spent wisely, he 
said, sounding the recurring conven- 
tion theme of “increased quality with 
greater economy.” 

Elliott C. “Jack” Spratt, chairman of 
the A.S.B.O. exhibitors group, de- 
clared that the cooperation of buyers 
and sellers has made America great. 
He urged registrants to “sharpen their 
tools” by “steeping themselves” in the 
displays. 

Andrew C. Hutson Jr. was presented 
the first past president’s plaque. Rec- 
ognition previously was in the form of 
a button or pin. Charles W. Foster, 
executive secretary, extolled the con- 
tributions made to the association by 
Mr. Hutson during his 16 months in 
the office, following the death of 
J. Wilbur Wolf. Acknowledging the 
presence of four of the five members 
of his board of education, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Mr. Hutson stated that educa- 
tion owes a debt of gratitude to all 
school board members. 
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“In the past few years we have 
learned how we can all die together, 
but we haven't all learned how to live 
together,” William Alexander, pastor 
of the First Christian Church, Okla- 
homa City, told the business officials, 
whom he characterized as “as impor- 
tant a group of people as could be got- 
ten together.” 

Despite the gloomy prospects, the 
speaker urged members to attack the 
problem with a wholesome and posi- 
tive attitude, lest they become part of 
the problem, rather than a part of the 
answer. He urged schoolmen to give 
the children with whom they came in 
contact this positive approach or to 
leave their positions. 

At the second general assembly the 
gift of a life membership was given to 
President J. Harold Husband by the 
Michigan Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials. Inscribed gold watches 


also were presented Mr. and Mrs. Hus-*~. 


band at a later meeting by the 
A.S.B.O. 

In making the presentation, Andrew 
C. Hutson Jr. said: “In this age of ac- 
celerated activity there is danger that 
we become so engrossed in our own 
affairs that we sometimes don’t take 
time for audible commendation of the 
outstanding work of others. This, you 
know, is not right.” Mr. Hutson com- 
mended Mr. Husband for his “execu- 
tive ability, keen judgment, energy, 
boundless enthusiasm, and ability to 
win friends” during his year as chief 
association official. 

President Percy M. Muir and the 
following will comprise the executive 


committee for 1959: president-elect, 
G. Alvin Wilson, assistant superintend- 
ent, business administration, Oak Park- 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, 
Ill.; vice president, Herschel S. 
Brannen, assistant business manager, 
Houston Independent School District, 
who has served two terms as a direc- 
tor; Everett Zabriskie, secretary, board 
of education, Nutley, N.J. (reelected 
for a two-year term), and Gray N. 
Taylor, assistant superintendent-busi- 
ness affairs, city school district of 
Schenectady, N.Y., elected for a two- 
year term. The retiring president be- 
comes executive committeeman. 
Continuing on the board are: 
Joseph P. McElligott, supervisor of 
accounts, Unified School District, San 
Francisco, and Frederick W. Hill, as- 
sistant superintendent-business affairs, 
Minneapolis public schools. 


Push-Button Cafeterias 

Will push-button cafeterias be part 
of the school of tomorrow? The idea 
was given serious consideration at the 
cafeteria management section _pro- 
gram, attended by approximately 100 
representatives of school systems. 

Automatic operations for the serv- 
ing and preparation of food in school 
cafeterias may be necessary to offset 
the rising costs of labor, said members 
of the panel. 

Vending machines can be efficient 
for many purposes in the school feed- 
ing program, believes Homer M. 
Brownlee from the township of North 
York, Willowdale, Ontario. He re- 
ported that four new junior high 


An increasingly important role is that of the university contacts committee. 
Seated, |. to r.: Wesley N. Dorn, Rayburn J. Fisher, John E. Clemens, William 
E. Arnold, and William H. Roe. Standing: Frederick W. Hill, H. Spilman 
Burns, Warren G. Hill, D. Ross Pugmire, Francis Laufenberg, and C. W. Foster. 
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schools in his district started operat- 
ing this fall with vending machines to 
serve school lunches. Someone in the 
audience commented that Canada has 
no federal school lunch subsidy and 
consequently would not have to pro- 
vide a Type A lunch. Mr. Brownlee re- 
plied that school districts can main- 
tain control over the kind of quality 
of food served in the machines. 

Others objected to vending ma- 
chines because they “require too much 
servicing,” but the chief protest against 
mechanized feeding was the argument 
that this process “limits the control 
that the school has over the selection 
of food for the child.” 

Still challenged by the chairman’s 
statement that labor costs now take 
more than 50 per cent of the receipts 
for a school meal, the group developed 
three other remedies: (1) to set up 
faster moving service lines; (2) to es- 
tablish central kitchens for the prepa- 
ration of food; (3) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the personnel. 

The “scramble” system was de- 
scribed by the president of the Los 
Angeles School Board. By this system 
in Los Angeles high schools, serving 
lines are provided where children do 
not wait in line to be served a regular 
meal but go immediately to stations 
where they can obtain the items of 
their choice and then go quickly to the 
cashier. This plan requires more space, 
and consequently is seldom _intro- 
duced except in new buildings. 

Labor costs are higher when food 
has to be prepared at each individual 
cafeteria, it was argued. Consequently, 
the use of central kitchens can in most 
cases effect definite economies. 

Should school cafeteria employes re- 
ceive free meals? Yes, said several, if 
the meal is considered a part of their 
pay but, warned others, the value of 
such meals must be reported for social 
security records. 



































Transportation Trends 






Relatively new among the discus- 
sion topics at the section program on 
school transportation was that of the 
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installation of hydromatic gear on 
school buses. Several districts reported 
that drivers like hydromatic gear very 
much, that the cost of maintenance has 
not increased appreciably, and neither 
has mileage cost been conspicuously 
greater. 

The perennial question of private 
vs. public ownership of buses resulted 
in the usual conclusion, namely, that 
no general rule can be expressed be- 
cause local laws and local conditions 
will determine which plan is more 
feasible. It was agreed that if transpor- 
tation is hired the routing of the buses 
should be done cooperatively; also 
that the owner should be held re- 
sponsible for disciplining the drivers, 
and that a performance bond is pref- 
erable to penalty plans. 

Another observation was that the 
cost per mile should be “weighted” 
to make suitable allowances for driving 
over mountainous or hilly roads and 
over sand, dirt or gravel surfaces. 

Should bus routes be changed from 
year to year? Opinions were equally 
divided, but with all agreeing that the 
new superhighways make new prob- 
lems for bus routing. 

The values of preparing a handbook 
for all involved in pupil transportation 
— either on a district or on a statewide 
basis — were described by Maurice G. 
Osborne, director of the division of 
school business management, New 
York State Education Department. 

In either case, it is best to involve 
as many people as possible in the 
preparation of the book both for public 
relations purposes and for motivation, 


he said. 


Key to Administration 

“Are we fit or fitted to be school 
business administrators?” was the chal- 
lenge addressed to members by Henry 
H. i.inn, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Integrity, in Dr. Linn’s opinion, is 
the outstanding mark of a person fitted 
for school business management. If he 
has integrity, he may be forgiven some 
other characteristics that make him a 
less lovable associate, Dr. Linn said. 

Reminding members that they are 
identified with a field in which there 
are many opportunities for corruption 
in the spending of hundreds of millions 
of dollars of public funds annually. 
Professor Linn declared he was certain 
no other group of administrators had 
any better record for honesty and 
decency. The record, however, is not 








perfect, he added, and complacency 
should not be condoned. 

As examples of improper conduct 
Dr. Linn listed the following: em- 
ployes doing work for the business of- 
ficial not associated with the institu- 
tion, on school time; one who carries 
away from the school so-called obso- 
lete or junk supplies and equipment 
for which he finds some use in his 
home or week-end cabin; utilizing his 
position, knowledge and influence to 
permit other individuals to get school 
business; splitting a purchase trans- 
action into a number of orders to cir- 
cumvent the law requiring competi- 
tive bidding; permitting himself to 
become a medium through which 
political bosses place henchmen and 
ward healers on payroll without regard 
to qualifications. 

Requiring for a candidate for school 
business management a minimum of a 
master’s degree is not out of order, Dr. 


















life memberships 


Honorary 
voted to four members: C. Harvey R. 
Fuller (not shown), and the above, 
|. to r.: Loring C. Halberstadt, Herbert 
S. Mitchell, and H. C. “‘Bob"’ Roberts. 


were 


Linn believes. But he added: “Frankly, 
I don’t think he can afford to waste 
time on content courses required of 
teachers if his objective is school ad- 
ministration and not teaching.” 
While men and women entering’ 
the field should not be so bent on a 
straight vocational line as to ignore 
cultural courses as background mate- 
rial, and while they should be familiar 
with the purposes and history of edu- 
cation, their formal training, in the 
opinion of the educator, should em- 
phasize courses relating to the various 
aspects of business administration, in- 
cluding: personnel administration and 
human relations, school and public fi- 
nance, purchasing, insurance, courses 
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SCHOOL LAW 


How Liable Are School Board Members? 





LEE O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, University of Pennsylvania 


N A recent Kentucky case a signifi- 
cant point of law was made by way 
of dicta.* This case was an action to 
recover for personal injuries allegedly 
resulting from the gross negligence of 
a truck driver employed by a board 
of education. While the court held that 
the school district was not liable be- 
cause the action was barred by the 
statute of limitations, it did make a 
point of interest to all school adminis- 
trators and board members. 

In Kentucky the statute permitted 
school board members to take out 
liability insurance on school buses. It 
also provided that a board must re- 
quire all owners of buses contracted 
for to carry such insurance. In com- 
menting on this law the court said: 
“No liability may be imposed upon in- 


*Gilbert ». Harlan County Board of Education, 
309 S.W, 2d 771 (Ky.). 


dividual members of school boards 
when they perform negligently some 
official duty owing the public. . . .” Al- 
though the question was not before the 
court, it is significant that the court 
saw fit to add, “but they may be held 
when they fail to perform some min- 
isterial act.” It then stated that failure 
to carry pupil transportation insurance 
“under conditions not present here . . . 
may result in individual liability.” 
From this it may be assumed that if 
a statute required the board of educa- 
tion to carry insurance, the court 
would hold individual board members 
liable for injuries resulting from the 
negligence of a bus driver if the board 
had failed to comply with the statute. 
In such a case the duty of the board 
would have been ministerial, purely, 
in that it involved no discretion. 
Where, however, the statute simply 


permitted a board to carry insurance, 
its failure to do so would not result in 
liability because under such circum- 
stances the duty of the board is discre- 
tionary rather than ministerial. 

It must be remembered that the 
court expressed its opinion on a point 
not before it for decision—i.e. by way 
of dicta. Thus its opinion becomes less 
decisive than it would have been had 
the opinion been rendered on a point 
directly before the court for a decision. 
How far other courts will follow this 
bit of dicta remains to be seen. It is 
in line, however, with general rules of 
liability as they relate to school board 
members. Certainly, one conclusion is 
clear. Any board that is required by 
statute to take out or carry liability 
insurance should do so in order to pro- 
tect its own status of immunity, as well 
as that of the board members. . 





A.S.B.0.; Cont. 

in school plant planning, administra- 
tion and engineering, law, transporta- 
tion and food service, surveys, re- 
search and elementary statistics. 

The Columbia professor emphasized 
that much can be learned from study- 
ing the administration of private in- 
dustry and other public institutions. If 
possible a year or more of internship is 
beneficial in fitting the person for his 
job, he stated, provided that the practi- 
cal experience is gained under the di- 
rection of a competent and sympa- 
thetic school administrator, who is 


willing to delegate responsibility. 


Intellectual Process 

“School business management is at 
the threshold of a new era of profes- 
sional opportunity. The next few years 
will determine the extent of our real 
aspirations, the depth of our capabil- 
ities, and our readiness to serve.” 

Thus Jack Elzay, superintendent, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., concluded his ad- 
dress, delivered at one of the three 
group sessions scheduled for Monday 
evening. Dr. Elzay’s presentation, 
coupled with the “egghead discus- 
sion” which followed, was considered 
a high point of the convention. 

“Too often in the past,” Supt. Elzay 
recollected, “persons considered for 
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appointment as business managers did 
not receive as much attention as is 
given today to the selection of an elec- 
tric light fixture. Even today so much 
time is given to the things that are 
urgent that we have little time left for 
the things that are important. We have 
a higher level of service to perform 
than we have been doing.” 

Dr. Elzay developed these ideas: 

Management is executive leader- 
ship. It makes things happen and gets 
things done through the work of 
others. Business managers should be 
the scientists, dealing with ideas. Ac- 
countants, purchasing agents, trans- 
portation supervisors, and so forth are 
the artists who execute the ideas. True 
management has clear-cut purposes, 
proper attitudes, personal competency. 
The basic functions are: planning, or- 
ganizing, controlling, coordinating, di- 
recting and staffing. Inherent in each 
function is evaluation and appraisal. 


Looking Back — and Ahead 
Asked to comment on his outstand- 
ing convention impressions, President 
Husband told a representative of this 
magazine that the convention had 
brought into sharp focus the wealth of 
membership material throughout the 
country and the large number of mem- 


bers who are willing to serve in the sec- 
tional meetings and the research com- 
mittees. He said he had noticed dur- 
ing the last five annual meetings “a 
terrific growth in the profession from 
the standpoint of training, depth of 
papers read, and the high attendance 
at all general sessions and meetings. 

Mr. Husband’s greatest thrill, he 
said, came with the presentation of 
the gold watches, and the realization 
that in this country “a boy born in a 
small town in the Upper Penninsula, 
and his wife, could be so honored in 
the presence of the world’s first lady.” 

The 1959 president, Percy M. Muir, 
has picked the slogan, “There’s no 
business like school business.” Con- 
tinued emphasis, he told the editor of 
The Nation’s Schools, will be placed 
on research, 

A particular area of interest, Mr. 
Muir mentioned, is the definition of the 
field of responsibility of the school 
business official, a project assigned to a 
newly appointed committee. Activities 
of this group are to be extended to en- 
able members to delve deeply into the 
field in the hope of coming up with a 
comprehensive report. One question to 
be answered is how big an organiza- 
tion should be before it requires the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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His favorite is Campbell Chicken Vegetable Soup 


Soups are amazingly versatile! Write Campbell 
for free quantity recipes showing how Campbell's 
Soups help you create specialty soups, also how 
to use soups as recipe ingredients and as sauces. 
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...and it adds vitamins, proteins and 
minerals to your menus! 


Here’s another Campbell Soup that appeals to young appetites 
—Campbell’s Chicken Vegetable Soup —one of Campbell’s new- 
est favorites. It appeals to mothers, too, because they know it 
gives children a nutritional boost. 

You get additional benefit from serving Campbell’s Chicken 
Vegetable Soup. The quality is consistently high and the cost is 
low — only about 414 cents per 6-oz. serving. And Campbell's 
saves preparation time — just open, heat and serve. There are 
18 different kinds of 50-0z. condensed Campbell’s Soups to help 
vary your menus many delicious ways. 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


SOUP 


Xo setae 422 


Camden 1, N. J. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 65 





SCHOOL LUNCH 





Central Kitchen Provides Lunch for 13,500 


L. H. BATES 


ONE of the 36 schools in the 

Granite School District in north- 
ern Salt Lake County, Utah, has a 
kitchen — yet 13,500 lunches are being 
served there every day. All lunches are 


prepared and distributed to schools by 


the district’s central kitchen. 

The central kitchen, which is housed 
in a 65 by 70 foot structure that was 
formerly a W.P.A. cannery, delivers 
the food in vacuum containers by 
truck some two and a half hours before 
the lunch period. Students and lunch- 
room attendants then distribute meals 
schools from 


in individual serving 


yb . _ 

| 
Above: Barbecued beef is ladled 
from the jacketed kettles into the in- 
serts. Each insert holds 6% quarts. 





L. H. Bates has been supervisor of 
the department of school lunches for 
the Granite School District, Salt 
Lake County, since 1945. Previously, 
he was a teacher there. He was also 
an instructor in management train- 
ing for the Utah State Department 
of Public Instruction, a civilian in- 
structor for the U. S. Army, a su- 
pervisor at Central Utah Vocational 
School, Provo, and a teacher in the 
Salt Lake schools. 











kitchens. The kitchens are about 15 by 
30 feet in size and have a 14 foot serv- 
ing counter that opens into the school’s 
multipurpose room. 

The Granite School District began 
this centralized food service program 
in February 1947, by serving lunches 
in only one school. Today, 12 years 
later, it services 36 schools. The num- 
ber of school lunches served has in- 
creased 387 per cent. 

In 1956-57 alone, the participation 
in the program increased 28 per cent 
over the previous year. The superin- 
tendent’s report that year observed: 
“The school lunch program expended 
$26,181.41 this year for new equip- 
ment. This served to equip six schools, 
and represents the costs, to the district 
of an average increase of 3275 school 
lunches per day, a cost of $8 for each 
new participant.” 

The need for such a program grew 
out of the rapid growth of the district's 
school population following the war. 
School kitchens lacked adequate stor- 
age space and faced burdensome main- 
tenance problems. The possibility of 
finding funds to pay for expansion and 


renovation of the kitchen areas in the 
15 schools then serving lunches was 
remote. In addition, the preschool 
census figures warned that the district 
was facing a large increase in enroll- 
ments in the immediate future. 

After plans for the present program 
were drawn up, the buildings and 
grounds of a W.P.A. school lunch-com- 
munity cannery in the district were 
purchased. The canning equipment 
had been bought by the school district 
with school funds some years earlier. 
Now when the schools close in the 
spring, the central kitchen is turned 
into a cannery. 

The central kitchen opened as a 
self-supporting program and has re- 
mained so. Money from school lunches 
has purchased all equipment used in 
serving areas and in the kitchen, in- 
cluding maintenance charges. 

It was estimated in 1956 that the 
total capital outlay in the central kitch- 
en and 35 serving kitchens was ap- 
proximately $567,526. 

The property and cannery building 
cost $6000. Building renovations were 
approximately $30,000; well and wa- 


L. H. Bates and Edith Runsted, kitchen director, discuss work flow in the kitch- 
en. Battery of steam-jacketed kettles, capacity 725 gallons, are shown here. 


ee 
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left to right: Colebrook,* Seneca,* both Oneida* Hotel Plate; Accent,* Oneidacraft* Deluxe Stainless; Sand Dune,* Oneida*® Stainless 


" . 
Wooo with tableware by Oneida. In silverplate 


or stainless, in all price lines ... beauty designed for your needs. 


See your food equipment dealer or write to Hotel and Restaurant Division 
ONEIDA & SILVERSMITHS, Oneida, New York, makers of distinctive tableware. *rarvewarxs oF ONEIDA LTD,, ONEIDA. N.Y 
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Key to central kitchen floor plan. W—Overhead 
doors. S—Sliding doors. XXX—Drop curtain en- 
closes loading dock in inclement weather. 1—High- 
pressure boiler (125 h.p.). 2—Storage area for 
thermal carriers and portable equipment. 3— 
Steam sterilizer and preheater. 4—Women’'s rest- 
room. 5—Office. 6—Horizontal high-speed 2 bbi. 
bread mixer. 7—Steam-jacketed kettles. 8— 
Steam and pressure ovens. 9—Horizontal cake 
mixers. 10—Revolving tray ovens. (18 and 12 
pan). 11—Pot and pan storage area. 12—Auto- 
matic pan washer. 13—Men's change room. 14— 
Proof box for yeast doughs. 15——Walk-in refriger- 
ator. 16—Walk-in, low-temperature refrigerator. 
17—Loading dock. 

The kitchen (left) is converted to a cannery in the 
summer. Below: Vacuum food carriers are heated 
and sterilized with live steam before being filled. 
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ter supply, $7000 — both sums taken 
from cannery funds. School lunch 
funds in capital outlay came to $163,- 
276. 

The estimated cost of the first 35 
serving kitchens to the district was 
$236,250. For the multipurpose rooms, 
the district loaned the program $125,- 
000 for the purchase of tables. 

Capital outlay per child for opera- 
tional equipment and buildings was 
$24.64. 

Only high efficiency, multiple use 
machines and equipment are em- 
ployed in the central kitchen. All cook- 
ing is done in steam-jacketed kettles, 
pressure steamers, or revolving tray 
ovens. With the exception of a hor- 
izontal bread mixer, two 3 compart- 
ment steamers, 16 60 gallon jacketed 
kettles, all equipment, including tables, 
workbenches and traveling belt are on 
wheels. They are removed from the 
work area when not in use. Even the 
sinks and washing vats are wheeled 
into the work area and removed when 
their function is completed. Space does 
not allow a special dishwashing area. 

Two recent additions to the original 
structure provide space for a boiler 
room and storage for vacuum cans, 
pans and equipment. 

The floor of the kitchen is covered 
with quarry tile, and the walls are sur- 
faced with structural tile to a height of 
5 feet. The upper walls and ceiling are 
covered with a hard asbestos sheeting. 

Nearly all foods are brought into the 
kitchen in their raw state, where they 
are processed, divided into distribution 
units, and assembled at a dock for 
shipment to the schools, with no stor- 
age intervals necessary. 

The kitchen employs a manager, a 
day and night shift forewoman, an in- 





THE COVER 


On special days in the Granite School 
District, school lunchroom attendants adorn 
serving areas with holiday decorations and 
special holiday menus are served. 

At the Madison School, the serving cen- 
ter was turned into a "Santa's House" (see 
cover). One of the teachers, dressed as 
Santa Claus, helped distribute food that 
was part of the Christmas menu. 

This spring, for the Easter menu, 14,000 
eggs were colored and 14,000 cakes were 
individually decorated. 

These special days materially contribute 
to rapport between school lunch attendants 
and other members of the school staff. 
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PLANNING 


yaatelisial! 
counter food service 


Let us take the problems out of 


for you! 


When you come to the leader... BASTIAN-BLESSING 
... you know that results will be right! 


past few years, more than 100 universities and 
colleges, both privately endowed and public, have 


Ma Be 


The razor-edge line between a “non-profit” and 
a “losing” operation can make a big difference 
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in the Board’s approving or rejecting student- 
service facilities (such as new or expanded counter 
food service for dorms, unions, rec centers, etc.). 
Here, as always, your interest is our first consider- 
ation ... there is no “loading” of plans with 
superfluous equipment. That’s why, in just the 


used Bastian-Blessing experience and aid in food- 
fountain arrangement and layout. Because we 
have developed so many conventional and unusual 
serving plans for schools, we know how to plan 
so that student prices can be held at “non-profit” 
level while profits accrue for future expansion. 


Write on your business letterhead, or use handy coupon below. 


BASTIAN " 8B LE SS | NG CO] Modernizing 
Individual. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Fountain 
and Counter Food-Service Equipment 


SSSSSHSSHSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSHFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESOOEESE 
_ 


The Bastian-Blessing Company 
4205 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Iil., Dept. 17-L 


me name of my distributor. We are considering: 


0 Expanding 


Please tell me more about Bastian-Blessing Planning Service and give 


0 New Construction 





School 





Street or P.O. Box 





City, Zone, State 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


GRIDDLE STANDS * SANDWICH UNITS * SODA FOUNTAINS * REFRIGERATED DISPLAY CASES * SINK UNITS * DISHWASHING MACHINES * FOOD WARMERS. 
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ventory clerk, a warehouseman, and an 
average of 38 women as cooks, helpers 
and learners. A master baker, two 
journeyman bakers, and two high 
school boys make up the baking shifts. 
The bakery works six days a week. A 
foreman and two crews of eight high 
school boys work on alternate shifts 
washing the machines and equipment. 
Five truck drivers and five helpers 
man the delivery trucks. Routes are 
scheduled so that the hot foods are de- 
livered to schools ready to be served. 
For a 20 day period, delivery labor 
averages $1485; truck maintenance, 


sanitation... 


including gas and oil, $200; amortiza- 
tion of equipment, $218. 

Serving kitchens in the individual 
schools are built to allow easily made 
changes. A prerinse sink and a three- 
compartment stainless steel sink, drain- 
board space, an 11 foot refrigerator, 
and a 110 gallon water heater are 
standard equipment in the kitchens. 
Enclosed shelving, built beneath the 
serving counter, is used for dish and 
serving storage. 

In the schools, one or two women 
are employed as attendants to serve 
meals from two and a half to four 


the easy way, with a 


SPENCER 


VACUSLOT’ SYSTEM 


Junior High School, Loyalsock Township, Williamsport, Penna, 


Also 
manufac- 
turers of 
Portable 

Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


Architect: John E. Boodon, A.I.A., Montoursville, Penna. 


Here’s what incorporation of a SPEN- 
CER Vacuslot system in your new 
school can mean: 
FASTER CLEANING—Vacuum imme- 
diately available at several con- 
venient points...dirt and litter 
quickly whisked away through the 
piped system to dirt separator in 
basement. 
GREATER CONVENIENCE—System can 
be used for conventional vacuum 
cleaning simply by plugging a hose 
in the receptacle provided. Water 
pick-up is easily handled by at- 
taching a wet separator. 
IMPROVED SANITATION—Dry mops 
are vacuum cleaned by passing 
them back and forth across the 
Vacuslot. Elimination of mop 
shaking means that dust and germs 
cannot recirculate into the air. 
Request more information on Spencer 
Vacuslot...the built-in system that 
combines the convenience of dry 
mopping with the true sanitation of 
vacuum cleaning. 


Bulletin 153C describes 
Vacuslot System. 20 minute 
color movie illustrates sys- 
tems in operation. 


ieee) od —1 , | OF 1 3 


TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6 


CONNECTICUT 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





hours a day. Student volunteers help 
serve the meal. Students who receive 
free meals are given the opportunity to 
work for them. 

To utilize the central kitchen fully, 
the work flows without interruption 24 
hours a day. This speeds up produc- 
tion and helps control labor costs. A 
production norm of from 40 to 45 
meals per worker hour is maintained 
for all kitchen employes. 

In school serving centers, “meals 
per worker hour” scales have been 
adopted by the board. Increases in at- 
tendants’ salaries have been made on 
percentage increments, the original 
scale being used as a base. 

Labor costs are running about 7% 
cents per meal. 

The cost of meals has remained the 
same since 1947, despite the current 
drop in federal surplus food donations 
and the high food and labor costs. In 
elementary schools, pupils pay 20 
cents; in junior high, 25 cents; in sen- 
ior high, 30 cents. 


Used as Cannery 

Summer cannery operations help to 
keep food costs down. For example, in 
1956-57, the cannery purchased and 
canned 150 tons of peaches, 120 tons 
of apples, 40 tons of pears, 100 tons of 
apricots, and 80 tons of dark sweet 
cherries, all locally grown. About two- 
thirds of this cannery production is 
used in the district program. The rest 
is purchased by the state school lunch 
office through its commodity account 
and sold to other school districts. 

In my opinion, this program is rep- 
resentative of the median rather than 
the maximum possibilities of central 
kitchen service. The menu could have 
much greater variety, working condi- 
tions in the kitchen would be improved, 
and probably some money saved in 
production methods were the kitchen 
made larger, and needed equipment 
purchased. 

The program provided additional 
service to the community in 1952, 
when it acted as an emergency food 
distribution center during a sudden 
spring flood. In five days, 17,500 meals 
were prepared and served. In addition, 
sandwiches and rolls; coffee, cocoa and 
punch were sent to men repairing 
dikes. 

If the program were asked to re- 
spond to an emergency today it could 
prepare 10,000 disaster meals in each 
24 hour period and deliver them hot 
and ready to serve anywhere within 
a radius of 75 miles of the kitchen. 8 
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Brookfield, Wisc. High School Gets 
a Program To Lengthen Floor Life 


Huntington representative offers sound maintenance plan... 


Mr. Edward Fricke, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, said ‘‘Huntington offered us a sound pro- 
gram for building maintenance. It has proved to be 
low cost in use and of particular value in keeping 
floors looking like new.” 

In the spacious lobby above, the terrazzo floor is 
protected with Neo-Shine® Wax—the tough wax with 
50% more wax solids than most heavy duty waxes. 

Because of this extra wax con- 
tent, corridors and classrooms, like 
the school training kitchen (below 
left), are kept well polished and pro- 
tected for longer periods between 
waxings. 

For daily maintenance of floors, the 
Huntolene® Antiseptic Dust Control 
Program was adopted. This is a treat- 
ment for dust mops that inhibits bac- 
teria growth on the floor and in the mop, improving 
sanitary conditions wherever used. It not only keeps 


EDWARD FRICKE 
Superintendent of 
Bulidings and Grounds 


dust down but helps to keep germs out of the air: 

Brookfield High’s gym is in almost constant use 
(below right.) Here Mr. Van Winkle recommended 
Seal-O-San® Gym Floor Finish which is easy to main- 
tain and affords good protection even against street- 
shoe traffic. It is non-skid, glare-free and rubber-burn 
resistant. Mr. Fricke, recently commented, ‘‘Rip’s 
advice was sound. His products and maintenance pro- 
cedures have helped us keep costs reasonable. And 
whatever the maintenance problem in the building 
we found Huntington helpful in find- 
ing a solution.” 

Why not investigate a planned 
maintenance program by discussing 
your needs with the “‘Man Behind 
the Drum,” the Huntington repre- 
sentative in your area? 

Information on Seal-O-San, Neo- 
Shine and Huntolene is available on 
request. Send for information today. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
Huntington's 
Representative 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


IMustrations from Brookfield, Wisconsin, High School; Stanley B. Helms, Superintendent of Schools; Grasshold & Johnson, AIA, Milwaukee 




















IN THE 
NUCLEAR 


a 


Now that the American public recognizes the need for 
supporting educational projects geared to the Nuclear Age, it has 
also become aware that budding scientists and technologists are the 
“lengthened shadows” of capable, inspiring, conscientious teachers. 
Alert educators, in developing new programs to meet new challenges, are 
exploiting positive teaching concepts — majorly, Audio-Visual methods. But 
A-V presentations are only as successful as the equipment used. 
Heading the list of essentials is proper and trouble-free room-darkening — 
quite proven to be quiet, hand-drawn curtains of DURA-DECOR.* 
Economical ‘“‘first-cost, last-cost’’ Dura-Decor Room-Darkening 
Curtains provide proper opacity and ventilation — easy installation in 
existing rooms. All dirt-shedding Dura-Decor fabrics are completely, 


permanently fire-resistant — rugged — eliminate cleaning. 
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A.S.B.O. 

(Continued From Page 64) 
services of a trained business manager 
and how he will fit in with the total school 
organization. 

“The field of school business officials 
comprises quite a wide variety of groups, 
Mr. Muir pointed out. “It starts, perhaps, 
with the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business (business manager), 
who belongs more in the executive class, 
on the side of management. It branches 
out into the special fields, such as trans- 
portation, cafeteria operation, mainte- 
nance and purchasing. What we'll have 
to do is study each of these groups and 
specify their various responsibilities, their 
areas of authority, and their relationship 
to one another and to the school district.” 

The biggest problem, on which a com- 
mittee now is working, is the variation 
in the size of the school districts, Mr. Muir 
commented. “If you get into a big city 
organization, the various positions are de- 
fined and allocated to specific individuals. 
But when you get to the smaller district, 
one man may be taking care of the entire 
kit and kaboodle. Here, too, the duties are 
defined; but it does not necessarily follow 
that there will be a different person han- 
dling each job. The smaller the organi- 
zation, the more will be encompassed in 
the authority of any one individual.” Re- 
sponsibilities should be defined in terms 
of function, Mr. Muir holds. 


Emphasizes Liaison 

The new president plans to continue 
the policy of emphasizing the importance 
of state associations and the liaison be- 
tween the state and regional groups and 
the international. 

Mr. Muir said the physical provisions 
for the 1959 convention at Miami Beach’s 
Fontainebleau Hotel (October 11 to 15) 
are quite encouraging. A new convention 
building and exhibitors’ hall being built 
will permit setting up of almost half 
again as many school suppliers’ booths, 
in close proximity to the meeting area. 
Hotel accommodations cannot be ar- 
ranged until April 1, since the block res- 
ervation system will be followed. 

Educational tours in the Miami Beach 
area, President Muir pointed out, could 
include such points as Dade County’s vo- 
cational hotel, where students learn hotel 
work in actual hotel situations; the new 
maintenance shop, new transportation 
building, and materials testing laboratory. 

While looking forward to next year and 
the golden anniversary convention in St. 
Louis in 1960 (October 9 to 13), the 
Canadian president has set his sights par- 
ticularly toward the 1961 convention in 
Toronto (October 8 to 12). “We were up 
at Toronto for the first time in 1951,” Mr. 
Muir recalled, “and I am confident that 
the delegates are looking forward to com- 
ing back. We are looking forward to hav- 
ing them back with us.”—L.E.B. 2 
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Rural Education 
(Continued From Page 59) 

of their efficiency. They have been 
taught how to produce and produce 
but not how to market or how to pro- 
mote their own natural products in 
competition with synthetic goods. The 
farmer now gets from 39 to 42 cents 
from each dollar the consumer pays for 
food, and this figure will continue to 
drop, Mr. Stern told his audience. 

Against this backdrop of rural tur- 
bulence, the delegates set out in pur- 
suit of Quality Education. Some of 
them were confident they were still a 


jump or two ahead of city folk because 
of small class size and the trek back 
to ungraded teaching; others tacitly 
admitted they had no place to go but 
up. 

Help is at hand — if the hand is 
swift, the rural educators were told. 
Uncle Sam, for the nonce, has money 
to burn, only — country folk must not 
tarry while their city cousins scoop up 
more than their fair share of National 
Defense Education Act — funds. 
(H.E.W. had announced that these 
funds are not available to county su- 
perintendents, but Senator Hubert H. 
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Humphrey, a sponsor of the original 
bill, told the delegates in a luncheon 
address that the present act contains 
no such exclusion, and they'd better 
get on their marks.) 

William McKinley Robinson of 
Western Michigan University (later to 
be awarded the Order of the North 
Star by the Minnesota Centennial Year 
Committee) bewailed the seeming 
willingness of farm people to settle for 
second-class citizenship, educationally 
speaking. The first steps toward Qual- 
ity Education, he said, are to get rid 
of the lower standards of certification, 
emergency teaching permits, lower 
salaries, poor buildings and equip- 
ment, and low tax levies for education. 

Competing for the tax dollar to 
finance education shouldn't be as hard 
as it is, one speaker said. Quoth he: “I 
have yet to hear a man say, ‘Let's skip 
this second drink because my school 
taxes are high.’” 


Urges Boldness for Schoolmen 


Sharing their current problems, 
financial or otherwise, with the public 
was advised by many participants. 
Clarence Pound of the University of 
Minnesota urged superintendents to be 
bold, to take the offensive. His tip was: 

“If you have half a dozen mothers 
between 25 and 35, set them to work 
on whatever is needed. They have 
never tasted failure, and God help any- 
one who gets in their way.” 

Galen Saylor, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, thinks the aid to teacher educa- 
tion through the National Defense 
Education Act should be so large, 
through community encouragement of 
teaching candidates, that “federal 
support will not be dropped at the end 
of four years, but doubled.” 

Willard Lane, associate professor of 
education at the University of Minne- 
sota, pleaded for school administrators 
not to gauge their success by the size 
of the school system they head, but to 
devote their lives and energies to 
working with rural people. Creative 
teachers must have a creative environ- 
ment, he said, implying that right now 
they don’t often possess it. (The 
median age of the delegates would in- 
dicate that most of them are devoting 
their full lives to rural schools. ) 

While some graduates of teacher 
training institutions are willing to 
teach in the country because they 
think their matrimonial chances are 
superior there, the best place to recruit 
rural teachers is from high school grad- 
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uates from rural areas. So said Presi- 
dent John King of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College. In fact, he contended that 
from a group of 100 high school gradu- 
ates from rural areas there will be 
twice as many teachers as from city 
high school grads. And Dr. King threw 
in the opinion that graduates from 
even substandard country schools do 
surprisingly well in college. 

Almost half the nation’s teachers 
and almost half the nation’s pupils are 
in rural schools, Asst. Supt. Clara E. 
Cockerille of Armstrong County, Kit- 


tanning, Pa., told the Minneapolis 
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visitors. To provide Quality Education, 
the rural schools must get on with on- 
the-spot research. This is the superin- 
tendent’s job, she asserted. 

Another task for the county superin- 
tendent is to stop talking long enough 
to listen, she said. Today’s mobility of 
population has brought many different 
groups into the community, and no 
one voice speaks for all. “Listen to the 
teachers. Listen to the students. Listen 
to recent graduates and drop-outs,” 
she advised. 

The subsequent evaluation of and 
changes in the curriculum must be fol- 
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lowed by improvement and enrich- 
ment of classroom teaching, the Penn- 
sylvania educator declared. The super- 
intendent must lead the board to want 
curriculum improvement and to help 
in recruiting youths for the teaching 
profession. 

Quality Education is possible even 
in the small rural high school, one dis- 
cussion group agreed. However, it may 
take a new curriculum design to 
achieve Q.E. 

Frank Cyr of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, described some of 
the devices being used experimentally 
in 22 small rural high schools in New 
York State. Among them are: multiple 
classes, flexible schedules, supervised 
correspondence study, and shared 
services. 


Curriculum Resembles Train 

A favorite analogy of Dr. Cyr’s is 
that the city high school curriculum 
is like a railroad train, with specialized 
cars being coupled on as needed. But 
the small high school program resem- 
bles an automobile where a few per- 
sons ride along in close association. 
The Teachers College project in New 
York State’s dairy counties is trying to 
develop along the principle of an auto- 
mobile road map in place of the usual 
railroad timetable. It is being under- 
written by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The advice of President Ralph C. 
Norris of the Department of Rural 
Education that schoolmen must not 
to be afraid of criticism of the schools 
was echoed in many meeting halls 
during the five days of meetings. How- 
ever, Supt. Norris (Polk County, 
Iowa) relentlessly took out after Roger 
A. Freeman, who, he believes, did not 
visit a single school to substantiate the 
wildly woolly figures in his book, 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead.” 

To those who for five full days neat- 
ly tossed Quality Education from plat- 
form to audience and from table com- 
panion to table companion, the in- 
coming president of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, L. M. Dimmitt, school head for 
King County, Washington, spoke the 
closing phrase: “built-in. motivation.” 

The Russians have it, Supt. Dimmitt 
said, and we can get it, it being the de- 
sire of millions of children to learn, 
even before they enter the classroom. 

Mr. Dimmitt says it will take the 
help of five great segments of our so- 
ciety to develop this built-in motiva- 
tion. These are: (1) most particularly, 
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the parents; (2) our powerful media 
of mass communications; (3) civic or- 
ganizations; (4) local, state and na- 
tional governments, and (5) profes- 
sional educators. Most of the leader- 
ship for all of this must come from 
school superintendents, Mr. Dimmitt 
believes. 

Succeeding this Seattle: schoolman 
as president-elect is Winston Brown, 
county superintendent at Waukesha, 
Wis. And following Velma Linford, 
state superintendent for Wyoming, as 
the “-elect” of the Department of 
Rural Education is Supt. William E. 
Bishop of Englewood, Colo. 


Choral Group Stars 


Entertainment features were plenti- 
ful and rarely halfhearted. At the top 
of the list, perhaps, might go the choral 
reading of a script by Robert M. Isen- 
berg, assistant director of rural service 
for the N.E.A. Entitled “Energy, 
Forces, Schools and the Future,” it was 
inspirational, dramatic and moving. 
Fourteen girls from Minneapolis Cen- 
tral High School presented the script; 
the group was an example of racial 
integration as well as good diction. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 14, 
the Minnesota hosts were joined by 
North and South Dakota superintend- 
ents in handing out a “fellowship 
package.” Wrapped in the package 
was a free tour — cultural, industrial, 
scenic or educational, as individual 
tastes dictated, followed by a modestly 
priced dinner at the Minneapolis Audi- 
torium and an evening’s entertain- 
ment. The three states also presented 
each delegate with a tote bag stuffed 
with travel literature and souvenirs. 

Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, a 
luncheon speaker, implored the rural 
schoolmen to get out of their cowardly 
parlors and ivory towers and become 
crusaders against present American 
foreign policy. 

“A mature nation, looking around it 
at the three-fifths of the world whose 
sufferings are almost beyond compre- 
hension, will understand that the relief 
of suffering and want among the un- 
derprivileged peoples of the world 
must be our prime national goal. All 
the nuclear weapons and guided mis- 
siles in the world can’t give us real 
peace,” he exclaimed. 


When Buying Buses 

A good buy for the taxpayer and a 
safe buy for the children likewise made 
a good buy for delegates. W. Earl 
Darnell, 


director of transportation 








for Greenbrier County, Lewisburg, 
W. Va., jolted his audience with his ac- 
count of purchasing economies. Mr. 
Darnell is president of the Division of 
Pupil Transportation of the N.E.A. 

“Quit buying a pig in a poke,” Mr. 
Darnell warned. “If your board issues 
minimum specifications on buses, the 
bidders will give you a hopped-up 
jeep 4 cylinder motor and a cheap 
body. Yes, the bus will pass state and 
national specifications, but it won't 
carry pupils safely and comfortably for 
10 years. And it will take 10 years to 
get your money out of a bus. 

“Put your past experience to work 
in making out your bid form,” Mr. 
Darnell advised. “Have all the litera- 
ture from dealers, and then draw up 
your specs. Decide whether you want 
a 12 volt system or a 6 volt. We specify 
an increased cooling system, an in- 
creased capacity brake, 12 ply tires 
(we get twice as much out of 12 ply 
as 10 ply), nylon not rayon (nylon is 
twice as efficient), heavy duty bat- 
teries, adequate seat thickness, a spe- 
cial driver’s seat, tinted wind shield 
glass, an extra large rear view mirror, 
wide aisles, bonderized undercoating, 
wrap-around rub rails, and two indi- 
vidual heaters, for our climate is cold. 
Then we get 100,000 comfortable 
miles out of these buses, and 100,000 
miles of bus driving in West Virginia 
is the equivalent of 200,000 miles in 
any other vehicle.” 

Greenbrier County, in purchasing 
bus supplies, has learned by hard ex- 
perience not to buy anything but na- 
tionally advertised products. It gets 
them at jobbers’, not wholesale, prices. 
Moreover, every state and county can 
do the same, Dr. Darnell declared. 

“Don’t feel sorry for the jobber. He 
makes a little money on the override 
from the manufacturer, and then re- 
member all the other supplies you buy.” 


Savings on Many Items 


Items that this West Virginia county 
buys at jobbers’ prices include spark 
plugs, oil filters, batteries, lamps and 
bulbs, speedometer cables, and fuel 
pumps. 

Mr. Darnell also reported spectacu- 
lar savings from selective buying of 
federal war surplus. A coal conveyor 
truck, a bulldozer, and other heavy 
duty items have saved the county 
schools thousands of dollars in pur- 
chase price and continuing thousands 
in present and future use. 

Next vear’s conferences will be in 
Seattle. s 
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ica, Eggers and Higgins, architects, 
and Walter McQuade, editor. Simon & 
Schuster, $10. 
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“Schoolhouse” comes close to setting 
the current ultimate in manufacturers’ 
service literature for the educational field. 
It also establishes a highly effective pat- 
tern for uniting the thinking of several 
professional collaborators in a single, in- 
tegrated publication. 

Editor Walter McQuade is both ar- 
chitect and writer. For “Schoolhouse” he 
assembled an amazing group of collabora- 
tors, including such obviously effective 
observers and communicators as “Miss 
Frances” Horwich of TV and Frances Ilg 
of the Gesell Institute of Child Develop- 
ment. To balance his team, he enlisted 
two articulate school architects, two 
school administration editors, a school 
superintendent, a teachers college dean, 
a state school planning official, and a na- 
tionally known school board member. 

These consultants, and scores of other 
people concerned with building better 
schools, pooled their ideas and experi- 
ence in interviews with the editor and 
his contributing writers. 

The end result is a complete, authori- 
tative and deceptively simple statement 
on the why and the how of building bet- 
ter schools. 


Child-Centered Approach 

“Schoolhouse” is frankly a child-cen- 
tered book. In “The Approach,” first of 
its four broad sections, the editors rec- 
ognize the growing concern “that educa- 
tion should aim at wholeness—at develop- 
ing all of a child’s potentialities, not sim- 
ply preparing him for a profession.” And 
they point to evidence that “people's in- 
terests, which precede skills, are learned, 
and in most cases are learned young or 
never at all.” The reader is guided 
through a perceptive summary of the 
child’s and the teacher’s needs and wants 
in the classroom world and also gains 
insight into the subtle intangibles that 
can contribute to, or detract from, the 
learning process. 

From the first page the reader is pro- 
jected into the atmosphere of the school 
and into the world of children through 
the creative application of the skills of 
the candid camera and pictorial journal- 
ism. Several hundred striking photos re- 
mind the reader constantly of his subject 
matter, children—from the first tentative 
day in kindergarten to the first teen-age 
date—and lure the reader to study 
thoroughly the meaty content. And when 
the subject matter becomes too abstract 
for photographic visualization, Cartoonist 
R. O. Blechman steps in with whimsical 
sketches and a directness that compels 
careful review. 

The second broad category in “School- 
house” is “The Action.” The chapter on 
“Getting Going” succinctly sets a course 
for long-range policy planning and com- 
munity involvement. “How To Chose an 
Architect” will sharpen the objectivity of 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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Hager to learn... 
receptive to teaching 


thanks to a Nesbitt system 
from American Blower 


Only the comfortable student can take full advantage of class- 
room learning opportunities. A Nesbitt Syncretizer provides 
the right classroom “climate” for every student in every part 
of the room .. . and for each room, regardless of outside 
conditions. 

By eliminating the problems of overheating, underheating, 
drafts, cold walls, stuffy air, odors and noise, the Nesbitt sys- 
tem creates an environment in which students are most re- 
ceptive to teaching. And it does so at savings worth your full 
investigation. For more information, please write for Publica- 
tion 101. American-Standard,* American Blower Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan, In Canada: Canadian Sirocco products, 
Windsor, Ontario. 





HOW YOU GET CLASSROOM 
COMFORT AT REDUCED COST! 


A Nesbitt Syncretizer in each classroom provides 
heating, ventilating and natural cooling. Wind- 
o-line Radiation solves the dual problem of cold 
walls and window downdrafts. Combined, they 
provide optimum comfort for every student. . . 
at savings of 20% or more on construction, 
installation and equipment costs. 

This Nesbitt system provides the required heat 
(in addition to ver-tilation and natural cooling) 
with only one-third as much hot water as con- 
ventional systems. This permits the use of smaller, 
less expensive pipes and pumps. Factory installed Total savings make it possible for every school 
crossover tubing, expansion loops and balancing to take advantage of this finest heating and ven- 
valves eliminate expensive jobsite labor. tilating system money can buy. 


Wind-o-line Radiation is the supply and return 
piping for entire classroom wings, eliminates costly 
pipe trenches, mains, runouts and insulation. 


* Aurnican-Standard and Standard » are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION 
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many a board member in making what 
should be his most difficult decision. Here 
wisdom slips over in digestible capsules. 
Example: “There are no rules of pref- 
erence for the large vs the small firm. . .” 
As one architect said: “Some _ school 
boards are of the opinion that an architect 
with a hundred draftsmen can design a 
school in one-tenth the time required by 
an architect with only 10 draftsmen. They 
really believe it. Actually this is about as 
sensible as concluding that a woman 
with nine husbands should be able to 
produce a baby every month.” 

Editor McQuade chooses a narrative 


sociological review of the election con- 


eaedeel 


flict in Winfield, Kan., to give his readers 
an empathic point of view to “the other 
side” in the great school controversy. 

The editors make their most significant 
contribution, however, in 12 pages titled 
simply: “$ $ $.” Two anonymous quotes 
set the scene: “Nothing is too good for 
our kids,” and “What are we building 
anyway, a palace?” If this chapter, and 
those that follow, are read thoughtfully 
by publishers of mass circulation mag- 
azines attacking school building costs, 
ALCOA’s 
“Schoolhouse” may become one of the 
most valuable contributions industry has 
made to education. 
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Manufacturers of Lifetime Quality School, Drafting & Library Equipment 
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The often overlooked necessity for 
“Shopping the Bond Market” is analyzed 
professionally, with practical emphasis on 
timing and salesmanship. Here’s a prac- 
tical pointer: “It is the difference between 
paying 3 per cent interest and 4 per cent 
that can be delusive, that sometimes can 
be disastrous. . . . A school district which 
hopes to pay 3 per cent for a $500,000 
school might easily have to settle for a 
$435,000 school at 4 per cent interest.” 

Often hotly debated technical aspects 
of school construction are digested 
thoroughly in 84 pages of “The Environ- 
ment” section. Here is the cream of ex- 
perience from scores of books and hun- 
dreds of articles dealing with the “bricks 
and mortar” of construction. Subjects 
include site, climate, structure, acoustics, 
lighting and wiring, furniture, heating 
and plumbing. 

Architects Eggers and Higgins, Con- 
tractor George A. Fuller, and several pro- 
ducers of school building materials and 
equipment have here collaborated to 
equip the board member with a vocab- 
ulary on structural framing, floor finishes, 
interior partitions, roof decking, windows, 
lighting, heating and exterior walls. The 
reader can grasp readily the relationship 
of initial construction costs to long-term 
total costs, including maintenance. 

The environment section supports con- 
vincingly a major promotional objective 
of the book, expressed in the foreword 
by ALCOA’s president, Frank L. Magee: 
In most cases you get what you pay for 
in building materials. Today’s skimping 
is likely to be tomorrow’s expense in up- 
keep and in maintenance. 


140 Illustrations 


The book closes with a section on 
“The Results,” which will do much to de- 
velop the board member’s sensitivity to 
the subtleties of planning and design. 
Few readers will yearn for the “little 
red schoolhouse” they attended, particu- 
larly after chuckling over Cartoonist 
Blechman’s spoofing of regional varia- 
tions in style. No volume of words by this 
reviewer could express adequately the 
telling impact of the 140 color and black 
and white illustrations in this section. 

Some observers may question the $10 
price tag and trade distribution on a 
“public service” book sponsored by one 
of the nation’s largest basic producers. 
Following a formula that only the “Solo- 
mons” of ALCOA’s public relations and 
architectural departments could evolve, 
the company has distributed more than 
18,000 copies to “opinion leaders” in 
education and construction. The net book 
trade price probably barely covers the 
reprinting, packaging and mailing. 

The hardest pressed school districts, 
we believe, will find the $10 investment 
one of the most productive they can 
make.—-HAL BURNETT, Burnett and 
Logan, Inc., Chicago. 
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Architect: Robert Billingsbrough Price, A.1.A., Flooring Contractor: Selden’s, Inc. 


LONG WEAR...LOW COST...EASY MAINTENANCE 
MAKE MATICO THE LEADING SCHOOL FLOORING 


Puyallup Junior High School, Puyallup, Washington, is just one of the 
modern schools where Matico is proving once again why it’s the first 
choice of so many school executives. The reasons are simple: Low in cost, 
Matico is made to stand up under heavy traffic conditions; it saves on 
cleaning bills; adds a colorful note to school interiors. Good reasons why 
you should select Matico for your school. For full information write Dept. 
24-12, P. O. Box 128, Vails Gate, N. Y.. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. « Joliet, Ill. » Long Beach, Calif. » Newburgh, N. Y. 
Vinyl Tile * Rubber Tile » Asphalt Tile * Vinyl-Asbestos Tile + Plastic Wall Tile 
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Progress on Public Law 864 


> After dynamiters blew up a desegre- 
gated school at Clinton, Tenn., its dis- 
traught school board sought federal 
funds to rebuild it. President Eisen- 
hower told his press conference that 
special federal assistance on this school 
problem “. . . would be doing the kind 
of thing that all of us condemn, that is, 
getting the federal government's nose 
into places that it shouldn't be.” 

We agree completely with the prin- 
ciple stated by the President, and sug- 
gest that he place it in effect in that 
branch of his own office called the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Federal administrative officials from 
Secretary Flemming and Commission- 
er Derthick down favor a maximum of 
state and local autonomy in the admin- 
istration of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958, and the state offi- 
cers who will administer it at the state 
level have been in full cooperation 
with them. But the bureau, under its 
authority to approve official forms, has 
been delaying approvals and attempt- 
ing to attach federal restrictions op- 
posed by both federal and state ad- 
ministrators. The latter believe that 
state and local freedom in education is 
well worth the time consumed in dis- 
cussions with the bureau necessary to 
ensure it. 

October saw the completion of the 
federal-state format for administra- 
tion of Section 1009 of Title 10 and 
Title 8. The first provides for the im- 
provement of educational information 
and statistics in the states. Title 8 pro- 
vides funds for technical-vocational 
programs of less than college grade 
requiring scientific background and 
necessary to the national defense. 

On October 28 a group of chief state 
school officers conferred with federal 
officials on the semifinal drafts of reg- 
ulations for Titles 3 and 5. These con- 
cern science, mathematics and modern 
foreign language equipment and facil- 
ities, and state programs of testing, 
guidance and counseling. Numerous 
other conferences have been held by 
professional groups to assist in the ef- 
fective operation of the law. By the 
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time this appears in print the federal- 
state arrangements for the four titles 
of the law directly affecting elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should be 
in full effect. 

The principal activity will then be 
the development of state plans in ac- 
cord with the federal-state guidelines 
and the state-local administration of 
the law under these plans. 


New Educational Media 

> Title 7 of P. L. 864, to be admin- 
istered by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and a National Advisory 
Committee, authorizes $3 million for 
the first year and $5 million for each 
of the three following years for re- 
search projects in educational tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated communications media. 

Before appointing the committee, 
Commissioner Derthick called a two- 
day meeting of representatives from 
some 28 organizations interested in 
Title 7 “to define a broad framework 
for the implementation of this legisla- 
tion.” The response to this opportunity 
to advise the committee was spontane- 
ous. Numerous professional and 
learned societies were represented, 
along with radio, television and motion 
picture producers, equipment manu- 
facturers, and specialists in the use of 
mass media in education. 

Roy M. Hall, federal administrator 
of Title 7, told the conference that 
the purpose of the law is to stimulate, 
not to stifle research. Thus encour- 
aged, conferees spoke plainly about 
the advisory committee’s responsibil- 
ities and of the need for a balanced ap- 
proach to research in the mass media. 
Much of the research to date, they 
agreed, has emphasized data instead 


of behavior. Research studies have. 


concluded that there is “no significant 
difference” between the comparative 
effectiveness of teaching facts via mass 
media or through face-to-face instruc- 
tion. The conferees made it clear that 
they expected the committee to de- 
velop a much broader pattern. Some 
guidelines suggested for priority were: 

1. Emphasize action research rather 
than pure research. 


2. Include projects that study the 
“free audience” situations to balance 
the numerous projects recently con- 
centrated on inschool instruction. 

3. Select some projects which in the 
minds of the people will serve certain 
critical areas of education, such as 
science, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages, as embodied in P. L. 


4. Include some long-range projects 
which may not have great popular ap- 
peal but which may do much to im- 
prove education. 

5. Establish immediately some 
small projects that would compile and 
disseminate findings about research al- 
ready in progress or completed. 

Until the advisory committee has 
established its own ground rules, the 
regulations of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Cooperative Research Program 
(P. L. 531) will be followed. Individ- 
uals and educational institutions, 
school systems, official agencies, and 
professional organizations are eligible 
to apply for funds: (1) to utilize the 
mass media for educational purposes; 
(2) to train teachers in the utilization 
of these media; (3) to present aca- 
demic subject matter through such 


media. 


Federal-State Action Committee 
> Secretary Arthur S. Flemming is 
publicly defending a recommendation 
of the Federal-State Action Committee 
that federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation of less than college grade be 
eliminated next year. 

Tie committee now proposes that 
the states finance the programs by a 
credit of 40 per cent of the federal tax 
on local telephone service to the states, 
but that only 30 per cent be returned 
to the state where the tax is collected. 
leaving the additional 10 per cent of 
this tax to preserve the equalization 
feature of the present vocational edu- 
cation laws. This complex program 
would end after five years, when each 
state would assume full financial re- 
sponsibility. The rollback would not 
include the new P. L. 864 technical- 
vocational program, which has become 
Title 3 of the George-Barden law, but 
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a The Northern hardwood flooring industry 
3 a is proud to rest the case for “‘the finest 
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. right words of Mr. Eugene L. Walter, 

é , . A.LA., associate with F. J. and W. A. 
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Public Education in Mississippi 


> Gov. J. P. Coleman said recently 
that the total economic progress of 
Mississippi is due to education. Since 
1932, the per capita income in the 
state has risen from $126 to $985. 
Governor Coleman said that if 
Mississippi schools should be closed as 
a result of the refusal of the people to 
desegregate them, the setback would 
be as serious as that of the Civil War. 
Elaborating, he said that in 1860 Mis- 
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sissippi boasted the fifth highest per 
capita income of all the states, being 
exceeded only by Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
The assessed value of real property in 
Mississippi was higher in 1860 than in 
any year until 1920. 

Our impression, both from Gover- 
nor Coleman and the school adminis- 
trators of Mississippi, is that public 
education is valued in the South at 
least as much as in any other part of 
the United States, and that Mississip- 
pians generally are determined to save 
their public school system. 


Voting and Selling School Bonds 


> Last July we pointed out that there 
had been a 45 per cent decline in the 
value of public school bonds approved 
during the nine months ending March 
1958, compared with the same period 
in the previous year. It was significant 
to us that in November 1957 only 
$149,200,000 of such bonds were ap- 
proved, compared with approvals of 
$423,500,000 in November 1956. Re- 
jections by the voters were only 5.6 per 
cent in November 1956 but were 35.8 
per cent a year later. 

We are glad that conditions appear 
to be considerably improved this year. 
The Investment Bankers Association 
reports that the November school bond 
elections of 1958 are much heavier 
than they were last year and the out- 
look is good for a lower percentage of 
rejections than in 1957. The rejection 
rate in September 1958 was 26.8 per 
cent. The I.B.A. also reports that dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1958 sales 
of public school bonds totaled $1,819,- 
000,000 compared with $1,779,000,- 
000 during the corresponding months 
of 1957. 

Interest rates on school bonds have 
been climbing recently in a thin mar- 
ket. State Supt. Thomas D. Bailey of 
Florida, who is a veteran at selling 
Florida's state bonds for public school 
facilities, has found few buyers recent- 
ly at rates the state is allowed to pay, 
and his experience is typical in many 
states. ae 





Human Rights. Worldwide observance 
of the 10th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations General 
Assembly will take place on December 
10 — Human Rights Day. To effect mean- 
ingful nationwide observance of the 
event, the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO is coordinating the individual 
efforts of numerous organizations. 
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OVER THE YEARS 


Flexalum Audio-Visual blinds 
will be your most economical, 


most practical 
classroom window covering! 


FrexaLum A-V BLINDS GIVE YOU EVERYTHING FROM FULL 
DAYLIGHT (WITHOUT GLARE) TO “PROJECTION” DARKNESS— 
yet they cost less to install than any combination of black- 
out and conventional window covering. What’s more, they 
cost less to maintain, too. Flexalum’s special spring-tempered 
aluminum, wipe clean plastic tape and nylon cord give 
years of trouble-free service. (That’s certainly a comfort 
in these days of ever-increasing maintenance costs.) And, 
the greater number of slats per blind, special tape construc- 
tion and light trap channels enable you to turn any class- 
room into a dark auditorium at the flick of a cord. Less light 
comes in...less money goes out—with Flexalum A-V 
blinds ...sold with a written five year guarantee by 
Hunter Douglas Aluminum Division of Bridgeport Brass Co. 
(Installation shown: Carle Place High School, Long Island, N. Y.) 
Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp. 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


I am interested in getting (at no obligation) ( specification data 
C cost estimates on Flexalum® Audio-Visual Blinds 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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Second ‘‘Independent”’ School Boards Convention 
Expected To Bring 5000 to San Francisco, Jan. 25-28 


SAN FRANCISCO.—More than 5000 
are expected to attend the 19th annual 
convention of the National School Boards 
Association here, January 25 to 28. 

The theme of the meetings will be: 
Improving Education—a Free People’s 
Responsibility. 

Among the speakers will be James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who will present the final report 
of his two-year study on the American 
high school in advance of general nation- 
al release. 

Discussing the convention theme will 
be Adlai Stevenson as a keynote speaker. 
At the second general session the topic 
that will be discussed is: How business 
and labor yield their responsibilities for 
public education in America. 

Speaker fer industry will be Thomas 
A. Ballantine, chairman of the Education 
Committee for the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. The speaker for organized labor 
will be James B. Carey, president of, the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. 

At the third general session, Lawrence 
G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will talk on implications of the 
National Defense Education Act and 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, will 
speak on rural school improvement. 

Other speakers will include William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, and Oliver J. 
Caldwell, assistant commissioner and di- 
rector, division of international education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

A vesper service Sunday afternoon 
will constitute the first general gathering, 
followed by the first business meeting of 
the N.S.B.A. delegate assembly (voting 


Survey Reports Increased 
Number of Men Principals 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — A recent 
N.E.A. survey reveals that 59 per cent of 
the elementary school principals are men. 
Their average age is 43, while the aver- 
age age for the women principals is 52. 

The average male principal has had 
eight years experience — 5.8 with the 
present school system — as a principal. 
The average woman principal has had 
nine years experience in the present sys- 
tem, plus about 17% years background as 
a classroom teacher. 

Men have an average of two depend- 
ents and receive a small yearly income 
from outside earnings, while one-fourth 
of the women have dependents and very 
little outside income. 


delegates from each state and two terri- 
tories) that evening. 

In all, five general sessions will be held 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in 
Brook Hall of San Francisco’s civic audi- 
torium center. There will be eight discus- 
sion meetings, each with a speaker and 
two consultant commentators. 

On Monday evening 10 sectional pro- 
grams wili occur simultaneously, in seven 
groupings, based on population of cities 
represented. Also, there will be clinics on 
school legal problems and on “adult edu- 
cation about education.” The second 
business meeting of the delegate assembly 
will meet at this time. 


N.S.B.A. Head Protests 
Reader's Digest Articles 


EVANSTON, ILL. — When school 
boards were accused of negligence and 
mismanagement of public funds in a re- 
cent issue of Reader’s Digest, Carl B. 
Munck, president of the National School 
Boards Association, protested in an open 
letter to Editor DeWitt Wallace. He 
wrote: “Our National School Boards As- 
sociation through its 51 federated state 
and territorial associations, represents 
businessmen, professional men, farmers, 
plumbers, housewives and just plain, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who give up thou- 
sands of hours every week to make sure 


that the tax money entrusted to them 
by the people of their communities for 
the schooling of children is spent in the 
wisest possible manner.” 

The magazine reviewed two articles, 
“Must Schools Be Palaces,” by Dorothy 
Thompson and “The Mess in Education,” 
by Clifton Fadiman, and called them “re- 
flections of a grass-roots revolt against 
burdensome taxes for costly schools.” 
They were published “immediately before 
the peak month for bond proposals to 
go on the ballot in communities through- 
out the land,” the letter charged. 

Mr. Munck compared the construction 
costs of some new buildings — a fat ren- 
dering plant, a bank, a drive-in restaurant, 
and a firehouse — to those of new schools 
in the same areas. The cost, per square 
foot, of the schools was far less than that 
of the other buildings. 

Comparing the facilities of the new 
Reader's Digest building to those of a 
new school in New York State, he noted 
that “the handsome, beautifully land- 
scaped Digest building near Pleasantville, 
N.Y., is such a showcase that some 400 
sightseers a month come to tour it. When 
the Digest’s 2000 to 3000 employes feel 
the need for a break in the day’s occupa- 
tion, they can repair to one of the 36 em- 
ploye lounges thoughtfully provided by 
the management. A flower arranger comes 
to the Digest twice a week. She arranges 
flowers in the ‘Flower Room’ where all 
the necessary tools are conveniently at 
hand. The culture conscious Digest em- 

(Continued on Page 92) 


Safety Council Speakers Urge Education and Research 
To Halt Heavy Toll of Traffic Accidents 


CHICAGO.—An extensive research 
program is needed to find the cause of 
the large number of traffic accidents, the 
45th National Safety Congress was told 
here recently. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and member of The 
Nation’s Schools editorial advisory board, 
said: “We know where and how often 
accidents occur, but we know far too 
little of the basic reasons why they occur.” 

Mr. Dearborn, who retires from the 
council this year after 16 years of serv- 
ice, stressed that “the safety movement 
needs fundamental additions in its educa- 
tion prograin. We can’t start and stop 
with high school driver education.” He 
advised that safety education should be 
incorporated with all educational activi- 
ties of all ages—“from the nursery school 
or kindergarten to graduate study.” 

“Safety starts with good attitudes, fol- 
lowed by good habits and complemented 
by a reduction of accidents,” he defined. 


“All this is the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of educators in the broadest sense.” 

A council vice president, George C. 
Steward, commenting on the council’s ac- 
tivities during the past year, named edu- 
cation as the solution to the accident 
problem. “If the accident problem is to 
be solved, 170 million people have to be 
educated—have to be informed, per- 
suaded, convinced.” 

At a school and college meeting, a phy- 
sician, Seward E. Miller, M.D., of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., said: “Human failure—not 
speed, unsafe conditions of cars, or bad 
weather—is the No. 1 cause of traffic ac- 
cidents.” He reported that careful physi- 
cal examinations can reveal the indi- 
viduals who are most likely to experience 
an accident. 

Scott Boyd, head of the department of 
health and physical education at Ar- 
kansas A. & M. College, warned that the 
rate of accidents eventually may force 
schools to curtail physical education. 
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U.S. Naval listen ¥ Field House. 
Architects: Harbeson, Hough, Livingston & Larson, Philadelphia, 
and Von Storch, Evans, & Burkavage, Philadelphia 


Today’ design becomes tomorrow’ s showplace 


when Natco building products are in the picture 


Architects of the new United States Naval Academy 
Field House have employed a unique combination of bas 
relief and a blended pattern of Natco Speckled Ceramic 
Glaze Face Brick to complement the exterior design fea- 
tures of the structure. “Annapolis Blend,’ as this tri- 
shaded brickwork mix is known today, was developed 
through close cooperation of the architects and Natco’s 
sales representative. 

Another Natco product, Ceramic Glaze Facing Tile, 
was used to enhance various interior locations. Natco 
Vitritile provides both structural qualities and an attrac- 
tive finished facing in a single unit. 


In all, more than 40 basic structural clay products, 
manufactured under careful quality control, are available 
from Natco to meet every building requirement, every 
architectural need. Write for Natco’s general catalog $559. 


NATCO 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Boston * Chicago * Detroit 
* New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Syracuse * 
Birmingham, Alabama °* Brazil, Indiana 

IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Ltd., Toronto 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





















Reduce the Number of Small High Schools, 


Dr. Conant Advises Pennsylvania Schoolmen 


PHILADELPHIA.—“Unless a high 
school has a graduating class of 100 or 
more, it cannot do a satisfactory job,” 
said James Bryant Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, speaking at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 46th an- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week, recently. He ad- 
vised that secondary education can be 
vitally improved by reducing the num- 
ber of small high schools now in existence 
and strengthening those that remain. 

Russian education is facing a distinct 
crisis, a crisis in quality of teachers and 
in planning of curriculums, said Russian 
born Andrew G. Korol of the Center of 
International Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. In contrast to the 
United States, one of the real difficulties 
faced by the Russians today is that they 
do not have a sufficient number of stu- 
dents to fill their classrooms, he com- 
mented. 

At the annual dinner of the eastern di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania School Ad- 
ministrators Association, a preview was 
given of the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, a statewide group charged with 
taking a critical look at public education 
in Pennsylvania. 

The committee chairman, Baker 
Thompson, superintendent of Delaware 


INDEX TO THE NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


The index to the last six issues of 
this year’s magazines (July 
through December 1958, Vol. 62) 
has been printed separately. Send 
a@ note or post card for your com- 
plimentary copy. Printed copies of 
the index for Vols. 60 and 61 
(July through December 1957 and 
January through June 1958) are 
still available. Persons who have 
asked for the previous index will 
be sent the latest index without 
further correspondence. 


Regard Formulas as Sentences, 
Math Teachers Are Being Told 


NEW YORK.—New methods of tea¢h- 
ing mathematics that emphasize under- 
standing rather than rote are being 
mapped out by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, an affiliate of the Institute 
of Administrative Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

One approach in the new method en- 
courages the pupil to think of mathe- 
matics as a language, and formulas as 
sentences that express thoughts. 

Weekly workshops, to instruct in the 
use of the new methods, are being offered 
to the 600 teachers from schools that be- 
long to the council in Long Island, south- 
ern New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 


cut. 
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County, noted that one of the weaknesses 
is the lack of a proper program of re- 
organization of school districts. 

The need for a longer school day and 
a longer school year was also expressed 
in the report. Likewise, it recommended 
that teachers be employed 12 months of 
the year, the summer months being used 
for the preparation of teaching materials 
and remedial work. 

This year, Schoolmen’s Week offered 
179 sectional programs, attended by ap- 
proximately 20,000 teachers and adminis- 
trators from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area. 


Five of Six Board Members 
Resign in Little Rock Crisis 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Five of the 
six members of the school board here re- 
signed on November 12 because of their 
“hopeless, frustrating position” in re- 
gard to integration. Only Dr. Dale Al- 
ford, avowed segregationist, remained 
on the board. 

Before announcing the resignations, 
the board terminated the contract of 


Supt. Virgil T. Blossom. They agreed to 
pay him $19,741 for the remaining 19 
months of his contract. 

All six board positions will be open 
in the election on December 6, as Dr. 
Alford’s term is expiring. 


Finds Schools’ Needs in 
Hemisphere Colossal 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The sixth an- 


nual inter-American educational congress 
took steps to solve the problems of illit- 
eracy, lack of schools, and low teacher 
standards in the American republics here 
recently. 

More than 50 resolutions dealing with 
the “over-all planning for education” in 
the republics were adopted at the final 
plenary session of the hemisphere sem- 
inar on education. It was jointly spon- 
sored by the Organization of American 
States and UNESCO. 

The seminar, which was the first de- 
voted to a cooperative planning program 
for the American republics, brought out 
the fact that there are 45 million illit- 
erates, 18 million children without 
schools, and 70 per cent of the teachers 
without professional certificates or de- 
grees in the American republics today. 


New Officers of N.C.S.C. 































At the 35th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, held in Seattle, October 5 to 9, elec- 
tions resulted in a reshuffling of the execu- 
tive committee. Seated, |. to r.: Lloyd L. 
Waite, building coordinator, Caddo Par- 
ish public schools, Shreveport, La., vice 
president; George D. Englehart, director 
of school building services, Missouri 
State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, president; W. D. McClurkin, direc- 
tor of surveys and field services of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. Stan ding: 


James L. Taylor, specialist for planning 
school buildings, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., committeeman; James 
L. Reid, supervisor of school plant, Mary- 
land State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, committeeman; E. J. Braun, 
assistant superintendent, Arlington, Va., 
public schools, and 1956-57 president; 
Harold Silverthorn, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent of schools, 
Bothell, Wash., 1957-58 president, N. L. 
George, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business, Oklahoma City, com- 
mitteeman. Terms begin Jan. 1. 
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ioNO1 TYPEWRITER 


... for teaching’? 


... for business? 


Schools and businesses use more Royal Standard 
Typewriters than any other make. The rea- 
sons for this are sound. 

Royal ruggedness is a legend. They just 
plain spend less time in the repair shop. Small 
wonder that they bring the highest prices in 
the used-machine market. 

Features like famous Magic® Margin have al- 
ways marked Royal as a pioneer in typewriter 
advancements and design improvements. 





‘. 


To these, the new Royal Standard adds inno- 
vations like Twin-Pak®, the quick-change 
ribbon that helps speed ribbon change in the 
classroom, and finger-balanced touch which al- 
lows lighter stroking on the shorter finger keys. 
For these reasons and many others, it’s easier 
to teach, easier to learn, with a modern’ Royal 
Standard. Call your Royal Representative 
for a free demonstration and trial in your own 
classroom or school office. 


'® 
ROYA) standard 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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BEST BALANCED BUY 
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A. B. Dick Company presents an 


ALL-NEW, ALL-ELECTRIC 
low cost mimeograph 


the only LOW-PRICED quality mimeograph to pass 
the 5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 


Ease of Operation? It’s the 
nearest thing to automation! No 
pumping, no priming, no fussing 
with dials. Ink flow is 100% auto- 
matic! One inking lasts up to 
3 or 4 months—or 20,000 copies. 
Foolproof feed system can’t jam 
or feed doubles! 


Versatility? How’s 10 copies or 
10,000 copies per master for ver- 
satility? Or up to five colors at 
once? Or electronic stencils that 
reproduce type faces—even screen 
halftones—in black and colors? 


Speed? Indeed! Up to 100 
copies per minute! 


Maintained Legibility? Abso- 
lutely tops! The 5000th copy is 
as clean, as clear as the 5th copy! 


What About Low Cost? Here’s 
really big news! Model 412 is the 
lowest-priced, quality, all-electric 
mimeograph available anywhere. 


But no amount of words can take 
the place of an actual mimeo- 
graph demonstration. 


Call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor right away. He’s 
listed under Duplicating Ma- 
chines in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. Or 
mail coupon below. 


‘+ A:B-DICK 


BEST BALANCED BUYS IN DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


P. S.: A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all suitable makes of stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. Dick Company 


Dept. 128 


570C West Touhy Avenue «+ Chicago 48, lilinois 
Please send complete information about the only low-priced, quality mimeograph 
to pass the “5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST!” 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


___ Position 





Protests Digest 


(Continued From Page 88) 
ploye can browse in the tastefully ap- 
pointed library or feast his eyes on the 
original paintings in the hallways by 
Modigliani, Van Gogh, Utrillo and 
others.” 

The school, he explained, has cramped 
and poorly equipped teacher lounges, a 
small library, and crowded classrooms. 

Mr. Munck asked: “In a fierce com- 
petitive struggle for supremacy in the 
field of education, shouldn’t we be think- 
ing less about taxes and more about how 
to provide our children with the finest 
teachers and facilities that money can 
buy?” 

Replying for the Digest on October 
17, Executive Editor Kenneth W. Payne, 
wrote Mr. Munck that the intention of 
the Digest’s school articles were thorough- 
ly misunderstood. “The only problem here 
involved lies in the matter of opinion as 
to what is ‘the wisest possible manner (of 
spending tax funds),’” the letter read. 
“I’m sure that you, as an educator, must 


| believe in the right to free expression of 
| opinion, and therefore can hardly take 
| exception to the Digest’s right to publish 


articles reflecting the opinion that its 


| editors hold.” 


Urging the N.S.B.A. president to “re- 


read the articles themselves in an im- 


partial and temperate mood,” Mr. Payne 
wrote: “I do wish you could be per- 
suaded that we are, in your concluding 
phrase, ‘sincerely interested in improving 
education in the United States.’ and I can 
only confess that we can’t be persuaded 
that our articles have had any other 


purpose.” 


U. S. and Britain Agree on 
Continued Exchange Fellowships 


LONDON, ENGLAND.—The United 
States and Great Britain will extend Ful- 
bright exchange fellowships another 10 
years. Britain’s David Ormsby-Gore, Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, and John 
Hay Whitney, United States Ambassador 
in London, signed the agreement to ex- 
tend the 10 year old program. 


| First E.F.L. Grant Goes 


for Study of Physics Labs 
NEW YORK.—The newly created Edu- 


| cational Facilities Laboratories, an inde- 


pendent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation, has granted $75,850 to 
the American Association of Physics 


| Teachers and the American Institute of 


Physics to make a nationwide study of 
the best features of physics laboratories 


and buildings. 


President Harold Gores explained that 


| the organization has been set up in part 


to support and coordinate research for 
improving educational facilities, includ- 
ing school and college buildings. 





N.E.A. To Put Weight Behind 
Murray-Metcalf Bill 


NEW YORK.—The N.E.A.’s board of 
directors has voted to fight for the pas- 
sage of the $4.5 billion Murray-Metcalf 
bill which would provide federal support 
for teachers’ salaries and schoolhouse 
construction. The bill was sidetracked last 
session in favor of the National Defense 
Education Act, which authorizes the 
spending of $887 million over four years, 
nearly a third ot that sum going for loans 
to college students. 


May Apply for Federal Funds 
for Research in Communications 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Applications 
for federal funds to support research 
projects in educational television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related communica- 
tions media may now be sent to the Office 
of Education. Under the National De- 
fense Education Act, research in these 
areas will be supported by $3 million the 
first year, and $5 million for each of the 
three succeeding years. An initial appro- 
priation of $500,000 was made. 


Finds Inadequate Homes 
Factor in Mental Retardation 


ST. LOUIS.—Mental retardation in 
children may generate in inadequate en- 
vironment and through undesirable par- 
ental attitudes, Samuel A. Kirk, director 
of the Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children at the University of Illi- 
nois, said here recently. 

These elements, he contended, do con- 
tribute to mental retardation, but early 
education can raise the level of intelli- 
gence. He was reporting on a five-year 
University of Illinois experiment before 
the Illinois Association of Education of 
Exceptional Children. 

One group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren used in the experiment was left at 
home without training; these children 
tended to drop in the rate of develop- 
ment. The other children who were re- 
moved from inadequate homes and re- 
ceived preschool training showed real 
progress. 

Mentally retarded children with non- 
organic cultural disabilities, Dr. Kirk re- 
ported, were able to make more progress 
than brain-injured children. 


Our Apologies to the public schools of 
Hammond, Ind., and especially to their 
superintendent, Lee L. Caldwell, in con- 
nection with Supt. Caldwell’s story in 
September on the subject, “Alcove Work- 
room Developed in Three Patterns.” The 
cover illustration showed a workroom in 
the Hammond schools. The illustration, 
however, was erroneously identified as 
being located in the neighboring school 
district of Gary, Ind. 





A. B. Dick Company presents an 


ALL-NEW, ALLELECTRIC 
low cost fluid duplicator 


the only LOW-PRICED fluid duplicator that 
passes the 5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 


Ease of Operation? No equal 
anywhere! Virtually operates 
itself. Fluid flow is totally auto- 
matic. New feed system can’t 
feed doubles. Built-in copy 
counter, too! 


Versatility? No other machine 
comes close! Feeds anything— 
small postcards to large, legal- 
size paper—even card stock and 
paper, mixed—one sheet at a 
time! Doubles as an AZOGRAPH 
duplicator, too, for easiest, fast- 
est and lowest cost duplicating 
with absolute cleanliness. 


Speed ? Its 100 sheets per minute 
is tops among fluid duplicators. 


Maintained Legibility? You get 
up to 400 easy-to-read copies of 
written, typed or drawn material 
per master. And with five differ- 
ent colors to choose from copies 
get added eye-appeal, too! 

Low Overall Cost? Absolutely! 
Fact is, you get all-electric opera- 
tion at the price of hand-operated 
equipment. 


Want a demonstration? Give your 
nearby A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor a call. He’s listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory. Or mail coupon below 
for complete information. 


A-B-DICK 


BEST BALANCED BUYS IN DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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Dept. 128'« 


A. B. Dick Company 


8700 West Touhy Avenue «+ Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send full information about the only low-priced fluid duplicator that passes 


to pass the “5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST!” 


Name. 


Position 








Company 
Address 





City 
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Baltimore Experiments With Junior High 
Curriculum; May Lead to Plant Changes 


BALTIMORE. — An experimental ap- 
proach to the junior high school program 
in the public schools here has gone into 
a new phase this year, Supt. John H. 
Fischer announces. 

Supplementing the regular junior high 
curriculum and the accelerated program 
for brighter pupils (the latter already es- 
tablished) are two lower level programs. 

One of these, being called the “basic” 
curriculum, is designed for slow normal 
children. In cases these children 
have 1L.Q.’s ranging from the upper 70’s 
to the low 90’s and are retarded in reading 
and arithmetic. The other new program 
is being called the “special” curriculum 
and is designed for children with I.Q.’s 
generally below 75. 

“In setting up these new programs,” 
Dr. Fischer explains, “we are planning to 
apply at the early secondary level the les- 
sons we have been learning over the years 
about the teaching of slow and handi- 
capped pupils in the elementary schools. 
We are not in a position at this time to 
say anything definite about the content of 
the program since we shall be working it 


most 


out experimentally as we go.” 
Major differences between the new pro- 
grams and traditional ones lie in the selec- 
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--FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS... 


soe 
*: PERIOD 


Fain-PLay 


WORLD'S MOST POPULAR 
BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD 


Time and score your games with famous Fair-Play Figurgram Scoreboards. Tick- 
away flashing numeral clock shows exact number of minutes and seconds remain- 
ing to be played. Built by largest scoreboard manufacturer. Accurate, dependable. 
Your maintenance department can install. All service from front with plug-in 
relays and Clock Pak. See complete specifications in American School and Uni- 


FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 
Box 359 ° 
COCOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOEOSOOSOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOC® 


tion of subject matter, preparation of the 
teachers assigned, and the scheduling of 
children with a single teacher for longer 
blocks of time. The time differential ap- 
plies to the daily schedule and possibly 
to the number of semesters a child stays 
with a teacher, Dr. Fischer declares. 

Three new junior high school buildings 
now in the planning stage will provide 
Baltimore with three “little” schools with- 
in a single junior high school organization 
and plant. 

“Our idea is to build a junior high 
school for, say, 1500 students in a three- 
wing arrangement,” Dr. Fischer asserts. 
“Within the total institution will be three 
separate schools with their own identity. 
Each of these little schools will contain 
all three grades so that a child may enter 
seventh grade and continue through 
Grades 8 and 9 in the same unit. 

“This arrangement will give students 
the benefit of membership in a small 
school where the entire faculty can get to 
know all the children. Each unit will have 
its own administrative and counseling 
service. For plant economy we are plan- 
ning central facilities for physical educa- 
tion, cafeteria service, library and some 
specialized facilities.” 
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Will Public Foot High Bill 
for Stiffer School Programs? 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Stiffer educational 
programs, “especially for students who 
can take them,” were advocated by B. F. 
Pittenger, professor emeritus of educa- 
tional administration and former dean of 
the University of Texas, College of Edu- 
cation, at the Texas Association of School 
Boards here recently. 

The great obstacle to such programs, 
he feared, “will be the public's consterna- 
tion when it sees the bill of costs and its 
aversion to the discrimination that will be 
involved when the program gets under- 
way.” 

Dr. Pittenger pointed out two needs 
of public education. “First, as a people 
we need more respect for and better serv- 
ice from our citizens who are most highly 
endowed with brains. Second, we need 
better group discipline and self-discipline. 
Here, our schools should be strengthened; 
but heavy responsibility also rests upon 
homes and our law enforcement agen- 
cies, and upon the rest of us to show that 
we support law and order.” 


Finds School Libraries Help 
Produce Quality Education 


NEW YORK.—Findings in a recent 
survey reveal that money allotted for 
school library books and related materials 
plays “a significant role in producing 
quality education, as do certain other 
small item expenditures.” 

School libraries have “developed from 
a supplementary reading shelf for Eng- 
lish classes into one of the school’s lead- 
ing instructional agencies, embracing ma- 
terials on all grade levels in all subject 
fields,” said the report, which was based 
on a survey made in schools belonging 
to the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, an affiliate of the Institute of Admin- 
istrative Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Senior high schools surveyed spend 
an average of $1.38 a pupil for new books 
each year. The American Library Asso- 
ciation suggests $1.50. Schools with en- 
rollments of from 750 to 1250 fall short 
of the mark; those below and above these 
enrollments are generally in line with 
the standard. 

Junior high schools spend an average 
of $1.88 for new books, 18 cents more 
than is suggested by the A.L.A. Elemen- 
tary schools spend $1.41; the association 
recommends $1.50. 


Academic Letter. Letters will be 
awarded for academic achievement in 
high school as well as sports at Asbury 
Park, N. J. The board of education there 
recently voted to award the letters, equa! 
in size to varsity emblems, to students at- 
taining an average of 90 or better for the 
school term. 
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El estudio de idiomas resulta facil 


RCA LANGUAGE LABORATORIES... 
“A PRIVATE TUTOR FOR EVERY STUDENT” 


The Language Laboratory is a new electronic teaching 
aid which is gaining rapid acceptance. Scores of pro- 
gressive educational systems have already accepted this 
modern “learn by doing” technique for teaching foreign 
languages and complementing classroom lecture periods. 


RCA Language Laboratory students occupy individual 
booths which are equipped with headphones, microphone 
and an amplifier with a selector switch for choosing the 


desired language lesson. Pre-recorded lessons are received 
over the headphones from tape recorders and the student 
repeats into the microphone exactly what he hears. By 
listening to his own voice over the headphones, the stu- 
dent is able to compare his pronunciation with that on 
the recording. The drawing below illustrates how a basic 
RCA Language Laboratory system operates. 


RCA Language Laboratory equipment developed specif- 
ically for educators includes tape recorders, headsets, 
microphones and a new transistorized amplifier. A 
modestly priced and versatile RCA Language Labora- 
tory requires only the simplest wiring, is easy to install 
and can very readily be expanded at low cost. 


One RCA Language Laboratory system can serve every 
language department. It gives instructors more time 
to evaluate and assist individual students. In the words 
of one enthusiastic proponent, Language Laboratories 
are “like having a private tutor for every student.” 


For details on how an RCA Language Laboratory benefits your 
students and instructors, write Radio Corporation of America, 
Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 2, N.J. 








Up to 10 tape recorders 
may be used, each with 
a different language or 
lesson on its tape. Stu- 











dent positions are un- 
limited. Each student 
selects the “channel” 
carrying his lesson. 
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COMING EVENTS 





DECEMBER 


8-10. National Conference on Fitness 
for Secondary School Youth, sponsored 
by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and _ Recreation, 
N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


26-30. National Science Teachers As- 
sociation and American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, N.E.A., an- 
nual joint meeting, Washington, D.C. 


29-31. Speech Association of America 
and American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., joint meeting, Chicago. 


CHICAGO U.S.A. 


Better Machine Tools for Teaching 
... Safer to operate, 
easy to learn on 


For every school shop, laboratory 
and classroom... (from begin- 
ning classes in industrial arts and 
vocational education through ad- 
vanced courses in trade schools and 
universities) . .. Sheldon builds a 
lathe to fit each academic, space . 
and budget requirement. 

Sheldonslathes are modern in 
design. With their easy-to-operate 
controls, students can learn basic 
lathe operations quickly and rap- 
idly advance to practical shop 
projects. 

From the largest 15” swing 
geared head lathe to the smallest 
10” swing bench lathe, every 
Sheldon-built lathe meets the 
same rigid standards . . . standards 
that insure long life with mini- 
mum maintenance requirements 
in your school shop. 





Sheldon-Built 
Sebastian 13” and 15” Geared Head 
Precision Lathes 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. § 


Builders of Sheldon Lathes, Milling Machines, 
Shapers and Sebastian Lathes. 


4266 North Knox Avenue + Chicago 41, Illinois 


nc. we. 
MACHINE CO” cricage 41 
SHELDON Knox AYO! ne 
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JANUARY 


25-28. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 


7-11. National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, N.E.A., 43d annual 
convention, Philadelphia. 

7-13. Boy Scout Week. 

12-14. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, N.E.A., an- 
nual conference, Chicago. 

12-14. National Conference of the 
Four Divisions of United Business Ed- 
ucation Association: Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators, Business Teacher 
Education, and International, N.E.A., an- 
nual conference, Chicago. 
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UM-56 P 
13” Swing 
Precision Lathe 





No. L-46 Sheldon 
10” Precision Lathe 
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14-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City. 

16-18. American Educational Research 
Association, annual convention, Atlantic 
City. 

28-March 4. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, N.E.A., annual 
meeting, Los Angeles. 


MARCH 


1-4. National Conference on Higher 
Education, 14th annual meeting, Chica- 
go. 

1-5. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 14th 
annual convention, Cincinnati. 

9-14. National Art Education Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., 5th annual conference, New 
York. 

29-April 3. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1959 study con- 
ference, St. Louis. 

31-April 4. National Science Teachers 
Association, annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


APRIL 

1-4. National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, N.E.A., 37th annual meet- 
ing, Dallas. 

12-18. National Library Week. 

13-16. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, N.E.A., national convention, 
Seattle. 

22-25. American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., annual convention, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


JUNE 
28-July 3. National Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention, St. Louis. 
JULY 
6-10. National School Public Relations 
Association, public relations seminar, 
Washington, D.C. 


Offers Aid to High Schools 
Working With Gifted 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Assisting high 
schools in Michigan with the handling 
of superior students will be part of a 
three-year program to be undertaken by 
the college of literature, science and 
art, University of Michigan, with a 
$54,000 grant from Carnegie Corporation. 

More than half of the grant will be 
used for the stimulation of high schools 
to do more for their superior students, 
said program director, Robert C. Angell, 
who heads the honors council in the uni- 
versity’s literary college. 

An adviser to high schools will be 
added to Dr. Angell’s office. He will 
work out recommendations for the var- 
ious types of secondary schools in the 
state. 

Once the recommendations are ap- 
proved, the adviser will be ready to con- 
sult with superintendents, high school 
principals, and superior students, he ex- 


plained. 
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Public Information Program 
Wins Award for Peoria Schools 


PEORIA, ILL. — An entry in a contest 
sponsored by the Peoria Advertising and 
Selling Club gained the board of educa- 
tion here both first place and a favorable 
vote on a $5.8 million bond issue to repair, 
alter and build additions to the city’s 24 
elementary schools recently. 

The board’s entry in the Annual Adver- 
tising Awards Contest was a public rela- 
tions program designed to increase un- 
derstanding of the operation, achieve- 
ments and needs of the public schools in 
order to gain public authorization of the 
bond issue. 

The program directors, Supt. Mark W. 
Bills and Robert O. Burt, director of pupil 
services, issued an annual report, “Your 
Children,” a kindergarten booklet, “Look- 
ing Forward to. Kindergarten,” and bro- 
chures for promotion of the referendum. 


Finds Teachers’ Work 
Improves With Salaries 


NEW YORK.—The quality of educa- 
tion is as good as the teachers—and teach- 
ers are usually as good as the salaries 
paid them, asserted Orlando Furno, mem- 
ber of the Institute of Administrative 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in a recently published report 
called “Twenty Years of Teachers’ Sal- 
aries in Schools of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council.” 

Dr. Furno based the report on _ his 
analysis of salaries of members of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
which is an affiliate of the institute and 
is composed of teachers from 68 com- 
munities from New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. 

The higher the salaries for teachers, 
the better the education provided, main- 
tains the report. Teachers in the higher- 
salary bracket were found to give indi- 
vidual attention to students, were skilled 
in the art and craft of teaching, and 
were aware of students’ individual tal- 
ents and aptitudes and knew how to de- 
velop them. 

“Teaching salaries must be maintained 
at a high level, over the years, if the 
community is to derive the greatest po- 
tential advantage from its spending pol- 
icy,” he warned. 


Wants Every Child To Study 
Foreign Language 10 Years 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Every Ameri-, 
can child should have at least 10 years of 
study of a foreign language, beginning 
with the third grade, a U.S.O.E. study in- 
dicates. The 166 page study, summarizing 
the views of 50 foreign language special- 
ists, also recommends a thorough revision 
and improvement of the teaching of lan- 
guages. The conferees urged more federal 
and state aid to enable language teachers 
to attend summer training institutes. 
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Discover the U.S.... 


Fly UNITED AIR LINES 
on a low-cost Mainliner Vacation! 








From historic New England to the warm enchantment of Hawaii's 
shores .. . from the rugged beauty of the vast Pacific Northwest to the 
colorful, sun-kissed excitement of southern California or Las Vegas. . . 
nothing offers more inspiration to vacation travelers than the U. S. 


Add to this the fact that anywhere you choose is only hours away 
via fast, radar-equipped United Mainliners®. Round-trip air fare, 
hotel and sight-seeing are included in one “package” cost. 


For full information and free folders, see your travel agent. Or 
write to the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “Fly 
now — pay later” plan available. 


FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE 
FLY UNITED=-THE RADAR LINE 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


Changes in Superintendencies 

I. Brooks Smith, assistant superintend- 
ent, Clay County, Clay, W. Va., to super- 
intendent there. 

QO. J. Allen, high school principal, 
Fordsyille, Ky., to superintendent, Breck- 
enridge County, Hardinsburg, Ky. 

Charles D. Long, assistant superintend- 
ent, Chester, Pa., to superintendent there. 

Charles F. Lasure, supervisor and at- 
tendance director, Wetzel County, New 
Martinsville, W. Va., 
there. 


to superintendent 


J. Wallace Saner, high school principal, 
Darby Borough Schools, Darby, Pa., to 
superintendent there. 

Edmund M. Keefe, high school prin- 
cipal, Nashua, N. H., to superintendent 
there. 

John T. Gunning, principal, Gary, Ind., 
to assistant superintendent there. 

M. E. Kizer, R-IV Consolidated School, 
Hallsville, Mo., to Dent County Schools, 
Salem, Mo., succeeding the late Walter 
M. Jenkins. 

Dan McConnell, Bayport, Mich., to 
Edwardsburg, Mich., succeeding Bruce 
Sellers, who goes to Springfield Schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Robert Musgrave, Madison, Kan., to 
Marion, Kan., succeeding R. William 
Wygle, who resigned. 

Dolph Welch, high school principal, 
Hartford, Ohio, to superintendent there, 
succeeding Howard Crouch, who goes 
to Lake Worth, Fla. 

Harold M. Kaiser, assistant superin- 
tendent, Gary, Ind., to superintendent, 
Granite City, III. 

Boyd Lehman, Yucaipa Joint Union 
School District, Yucaipa, Calif., to Te- 
Unified School District, Te- 
hachapi, Calif. 

Floyd Walter, elementary school prin- 
cipal, Randolph-East Mead Area Merged 
School District, Guys Mills, Pa., to su- 


hachapi 


pervising principal there. 

Charles 
principal, Levita, Tex., to superintendent, 
Oglesby, Tex. 


elementary school 


Zeigler, 


Charles J. Tergerson, Seagoville, Tex., 
to Magnolia, Tex. 

Berrett H. Reeves, high school prin- 
cipal, Pilot Point, Tex., to superintend- 
ent, Ponder, Tex., succeeding Alfred E. 
Greer, who goes to Evant, Tex. 

W. A. Ferguson, Winnsboro, Tex., to 
Grapevine, Tex. 

Odis Lewis, Zavalla Independent 
School District, Zavalla, Tex., to Madis- 
onville Independent School District, 
Madisonville, Tex. He is succeeded at 


F = 
PERFORMANCE / reo 


dic calle mans : 


PROVED 
PERFORMANSs 





DEPENDABLE 


PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


Buyers for leading chains, out- 
standing independents and institu- 
tions demand proved performance 
for reach-in freezers and coolers. 
And by performance they mean 
doors that stand up to the slam- 
ming of everyday service, de- 
pendable refrigeration units with 
reserve capacity and finishes that 
stay like new. McCray delivers 
them all. Write for literature. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., Inc. 


1265 McCray Court, Kendallville, Ind. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


Zavalla by Robert Boyd Jr., former head 
of the Texas Home for Retarded Chil- 
dren at Corsicana, Tex. 

Henry Martin, Kingsley, Mich., to 
Fulton Schools, Middleton, Mich., suc- 
ceeding H. M. Fickle, who resigned. 

A. L. Fuller, high school principal and 
teacher, Lott, Tex., to superintendent, 
Christoval, Tex. 

Olin Stratton, faculty member, High- 
land High School, Highland, IIl., to su- 
perintendent there, succeeding the late 
Joseph J. White. 

J. Emest Johnson, principal, Brock- 
way-Snyder Joint High School, Brock- 
way, Pa., to supervising principal of 
Laurel Valley Joint High School, New 
Florence, Pa. 

John Ray Laswell, teacher, Ravenna In- 
dependent School District, Ravenna, Ky., 
to superintendent there, succeeding John 
Holbrook, who resigned. 

Frederick C. Riel, Hadley, Mass., to 
Billerica, Mass. 

George J. Blank, supervising principal, 
Oley Valley Area School System, Oley, 
Pa., to elementary supervisor for Wenon- 
ah School District, Wenonah, N.J. 

Charles Piper, teacher, Brighton, Iowa, 
to superintendent there, succeeding Don- 
ald Eden, who goes to Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 

William L. Manze, Penns Grove-Up- 
per Penns Neck School District, Penns 
Grove, N.J., to Bridgeport, N.J. 

Herbert Smith, high school principal, 
Middletown, N.Y., to superintendent at 
Peekskill, N.Y. 

David Rosenberger, assistant super- 
intendent, Brooklyn School System, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to superintendent at 
Avon Lake, Ohio. 

Blaine Ronne, Garden County High 
School, Oshkosh, Neb., to Torrington, 
Wyo., succeeding the late Roy Gingles. 

Spenser H. Anderson, head of the 
teaching staff, Brandt, $.D., to superin- 
tendent of Monroe Independent School 
District 8, Monroe, S.D. 

Philip Grendahl, music and band .di- 
rector, Carson, N.D., to superintendent 
at Tappen, N.D. 

Donald Johnson, superintendent, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., to state school su- 
pervisor of District 1, which includes 15 
counties. 

Francis O. McCanna, supervising prin- 
cipal, Montonrsville Area Joint Schools, 
Montoursville, Pa., to supervising prin- 
cipal, Jersey Shore Area Joint Schools, 
Jersey Shore, Pa., succeeding Henry L. 
Rupp, who goes to Spring-Ford Joint 
School System, Royersford, Pa. 

Edward Kruse, assistant supervising 
principal, North Hills Joint Schools, 
Pittsburgh, to supervising principal there. 

James McNamara, Mossville Consoli- 
dated School District 306, Mossville, IIl., 
to Woodland Community Unit Schools, 
Streator, Ill. (Cont. on p. 100) 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 


VENTILATING 
systems in 


schools, colleges, 
and other 
institutional 


byildings 


Ps 
Classroom about the 
turn of the century, 


Sixteen-page bulletin il- 
lustrates use of modern 
Electrionic Controls for 
heating and ventilating 
—the ultimate in today's 
improved “atmosphere 
for learning."’ Specially 
written for school ad- 
ministrators. 


how much better is 





today’s atmosphere for learning? 


Today’s heating and ventilating equipment is a far 
cry from the pot-bellied stove. But are you aware of 
the recent advances achieved with modern temperature 
controls? They are many, but Electronic Controls by 
Barber-Colman are modern technology’s best assurance 
of a truly efficient learning atmosphere . . . freed of 
distracting drafts, unequal temperatures, and tempera- 
ture fluctuations. Yet their cost compares favorably 


with that of ordinary controls. The sixteen-page booklet 
above explains in layman’s language the many advan- 
tages of these finest modern controls and their appli- 
cation to all of today’s better heating and ventilating 
systems. Use the coupon below to get your copy of this 
important book. Ask your architect or engineer about 
combined Automatic Controls and Air Distribution by 
Barber-Colman. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. L, 1353 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois * Field Offices in principal cities 
Automatic Controls * Air Distribution Products * Small Motors * Industrial Instruments * Aircraft Controls * Electrical 
Components * Overdoors and Operators * Molded Products * Metal Cutting Tools * Machine Tools * Textile Machinery 
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(] Send Better Control Electrically 


Send for your copy Name 


() Send Electrionic Control literature to my 
architect or engineer. 


Firm Name 








of Better Control Position 


Individual’s Name 








Electricall y- Street 


Street 








City 


City 








Zone 
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Disturbing 
Sounds 
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Where 
They 
Start— 


WITH 
HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTS 
SOUND INSULAT- 
ING DOORS 


aps 


Corridor 





Isolate disturbing noise and sound in music 
and band rooms, gymnasiums, workshops 
and hallways with this nationally famous 
sound insulating door. Pre-measured for 
sound reduction, you. know in advance the 
final noise factor. Sound Insulating Doors 
come in 35, 40 and 43 decibel degrees of 
transmission loss — controlling a full range 
' of sound intensity. Write for details or con- 
sult your architect or acoustical engineer. 


J 

Get this FREE brochure 
It tells in under- 
standable non-technical 
languoge how SOUND 
INSULATING DOORS 
function — how sound 
intensity is measured 
and controlled. 


WRITE BOX NS 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


NEENAH © WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO © BOSTON © CLEVELAND 


| Beacon Falls, 
| Prospect, 
| Housaonic Valley Regional District No. 
| 1, Canaan, Conn. 


| . 
Kinney, Tex., 


Galen B. Cheuvront, Cody, Neb., to 


| Butte, Neb., succeeding Eldon Koplin, 


who resigned. 
Fritz Jacobs goes from North Fork 
Local School District, Utica, Ohio, to 


| Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Emil Cavallini, high school principal, 
Upper Saddle River, N.J., to superin- 


| tendent there. 


Grady Swadley, Williamsport, Ind., 


| to Tell City, Ind., succeeded by Henry 


Tobin, assistant superintendent, Jasper 
County, Newton, III. 

William J. Nolan, superintendent of 
rural education for the school systems of 
Bethlehem, Oxford and 
at Waterbury, Conn., to 


Jesse Denson, Upshur County, Gilmer, 


| Tex., to Gallatin Independent School 
District, Gallatin, Tex. 


Bill Joe Roberts, teacher, Windom, 
Tex., to superintendent there, succeed- 


| ing Joe Gilbreath, who resigned. 


W. H. Moseley, Collin County, Mc- 
to McKinney, Tex., suc- 
ceeded by Leroy Richardson, assistant 
superintendent there. 

Nunzio Z. DiPaolo, supervising prin- 
cipal, Versailles Borough School, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., to supervising principal 
at Plum Borough School, Pittsburgh. 
He succeeds J. W. Hornbeck, who goes 
to the Monroeville-Pitcairn Joint Schools, 
Turtle Creek, Pa., following V. P. Ram- 
sey, who retired. 

Maurice Pernert, Olivet, Mich., to 
Holt, Mich. He succeeds Rex B. Smith, 
who goes to Troy, Mich. 

Paul Lefever, assistant superinteud- 
ent, Middletown township, N.J., to su- 
perintendent there, succeeding Wylie 
G. Pate, who retired. 


Other Appointments .. . 

Fred C. Slager, deputy assistant su- 
perintendent for instruction, Columbus, 
Ohio, to chairman of the education de- 
partment, Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Paul Hensarling, superintendent, Al- 
dine, Tex., to head of the administrative 
and supervisory program, department of 
education and psychology, Texas A. and 


| M. College. 


John Starie, N.E.A. field representative 
for the New England area since 1950, to 
the N.E.A. Office for Field Operations in 
Washington, D.C. 

Orlando F. Furno, research associate, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, In- 
stitute of Administrative Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, to edu- 

cational finance specialist, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

James L. Creasy, superintendent, Berk- 
eley County, Martinsburg, W. Va., to 
the 4 - Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, 
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William E. Stirton, a vice president at 
the University of Michigan, to vice pres- 
ident and director of the university’s cen- 
ter at Dearborn, Mich. 

Jesse P. Bogue, retired executive secre- 
tary, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D.C., to visiting pro- 
fessor of higher education for a one-year 
period at the University of Michigan. 

Eugene E. Sims, superintendent, Lime- 
stone County, Groesbeck, Tex., to Inter- 
College Exchange Program, Texas A. and 
M. College. He is serving as consultant 
with the Teacher Training College of the 
University of Dacca in East Pakistan, as 
the first assignment of his two-year ap- 
pointment. 

Charles Dove, superintendent, Mason 
Consolidated Schools, Erie, Mich., since 
1951, to a State Department post at Ker- 
manshah, Iran, as adviser in teacher 
training to the chief of education there. 

Harry S. Livengood, business manager, 
Salisbury, N. C., school system, and vice 
president of the Southeastern Association 
of School Business Officials, to business 
manager, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N. C. 

Carl Wagner, superintendent at Hick- 
man Mills, Mo., was chosen Man of the 
Year by the local Optimists Club. The 
award was made by Mayor H. Roe Bartle 
of Kansas City. 


Resigned ... 

William Jensen, 
Shell Rock, Iowa. 

Willard Montgomery, superintendent 
at Verona, Ohio, for three years. 

John R. Smingler, supervising principal 
at Savona, N. Y., for four years. 

B. F. White, superintendent of Lincoln 
County, Hamlin, W. Va. 

Louis R. Potts, superintendent of Mar- 
shall County, Moundsville, W. Va. 


Retired... 

Augusta M. Nichols, superintendent, 
Manchester, N. H. 

J. O. Webb, 70, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of special services, Houston. 

Harold J. Williams, superintendent at 
Davenport, Iowa, on June 30, 1959. 

E. H. Black, superintendent at La Mar- 
que, Tex., effective at the close of the 
school year after 50 years in the educa- 
tion field. 


Died ... 

Wilbur G. Spies, 51, superintendent, 
Chesterville, Ohio. 

Roy Nelson, superintendent, Hughes, 
Ark. 

Lucille Nicol, 80, assistant superintend- 
ent from 1935 to 1949, in District 50, 
Queens, N.Y. 

Dean A. Naldrett, 42, superintendent 
of Anchor Bay School District, New Balti- 
more, Mich. 


superintendent at 
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Studying in the comfort 


of the shade 

















Foley Primary School, Trentor h. Architects 
EBERLE M. SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. Detroit. M ch 


























AMERICAN Lustragray... 


the glass that reduces sun glare and heat without sacrificing vision 


By using large areas of American Lustragray sheet glass in 
your school, a feeling of holding class out-of-doors in the 
shade is created. Studies show this atmosphere is most con- 
ducive to better learning. Lustragray also protects the eyes 
by removing harsh sun glare in the classroom. 

Consult your architect today and specify American Lustra- 
gtay for your schools. 


wsw 7343 


Sigelelaeh ae sige) diet Mliad-lel t-te 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN (333) 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American 
Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France). 
American Window Glass Division plants are located in Arnold, Jeannette, Eliwood City, 
Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ridge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


TITTLE iii 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Next Big Step. Comment on mem- 
bership requirements of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, A.A.S.A., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 
16. 


The High School Principal and Staff. 
Plan for program improvement. By Paul 
M. Mitchum, assistant superintendent, 
Wilmington, Del. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Pp. 103. $1.25. 


~ 


Self-Directed Learning for Educational 
Leadership. Program in educational ad- 
ministration at the University of Ken- 
tucky. By Russell R. Renz. Bulletin of the 
bureau of school service, Vol. 31, No. 1, 
September 1958. College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. Pp. 
72. $1. 


The Elementary School Principalship. 
A research study. 37th yearbook. Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Vol. 38, No. 1, Sep- 
tember 1958. N.E.A., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 254. 
$3.50. 


FOR BAY CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE: 


IRONBOUND” CONTINUOUS STRIP” MAPLE FLOOR 


12,000 sq. ft. of 934,” Ironbound Maple Flooring in Bay City Jun- 
ior College gymnasium, Bay City, Mich. Arch.: Brysselbout-Starke 
& Assoc. Inc., Bay City. Gen'l Contr.: C. 6. Engelhardt Constr. 
Co., Bay City. Installer: Whitcomb-Baver Flooring, Inc., Detroit 


— and six good reasons why: 


NATURAL BEAUTY of Northern hardrock maple has warm, attrac- 
tive appearance. And the beauty remains — indefinitely. 


LASTING DURABILITY is assured by the *%2” thick strips of 


Northern Hard Maple. 


UNIFORM RESILIENCY, provided by layer of cork under flooring, 
prevents sore ankles and leg muscles. 


LONG RUN ECONOMY is assured by the way Ironbound keeps its 
original beauty and stability for generations. 

DRI-VAC PROTECTION of Woodlife PENTA-preservative im- 
pregnated in flooring combats moisture absorption, termites and 


fungi. 


IRONBOUND FLOORS are installed by franchised floor contractors 
only and guaranteed by both manufacturer and installer. 


For full details on the benefits of Ironbound, write Robbins Floor- 
ing Co., Reed City, Mich., Attn: Dept. NS-1258. 


* TM Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


-Handbook on Parent Education. Bull. 
of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. 5, No. 3, May 1958. Re- 
vised by Milton Babitz, consultant in 
adult education, bureau of adult educa- 
tion, California State Dept. of Education. 
Calif. State Prtg. Off., Sacramento. Pp. 
55. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Educational Television Program Sur- 
vey. A research report. Prepared by the 
staff of the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, 2320 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Pp. 13. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
10th annual ed. Compiled and edited by 
John Diffor, visual education director, 
Randolph High School, Randolph, Wis., 
and Mary Foley Horkheimer. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Pp. 
206. $6. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


Quality Education. A 12 state confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, southern 
region, May 8-10, 1958, Atlanta. 
N.C.C.B.S., 9 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 32. 


CURRICULUM 


Adventures in Science at the Smith- 
sonian. By E. John Long, science writer, 
and George Weiner, Smithsonian staff 
writer. Education Dept., Colortone Press, 
2412-24 17th St. N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. Pp. 24. Bulk rates: more than 100 
copies, 23 cents each; more than 500, 21 
cents each, and more than 1000, 19 cents 
each. 


Practices in the Teaching of Composi- 
tion in California Public Schools. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. 27, No. 5. Prepared un- 
der the direction of M. E. Mushlitz, con- 
sultant in secondary education, Califor- 
nia State Dept. of Education. Calif. State 
Prtg. Off., Sacramento. Pp. 51. 

Summaries of Studies in Agricultural 
Education. An annotated bibliography of 
studies in agricultural education with 
classified subject index. Vocational Divi- 
sion Bull. No. 272, Agricultural Series 
No. 71. U.S.O.E., U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 83. 35 cents. 

Junior Year Science and Mathematics 
Students by Major Field of Study. Circu- 
lar No. 520. By M. Clemens Johnson and 
Hazel C. Poole. Prepared under the gen- 
eral direction of Herbert S. Conrad, di- 
rector, research and _ statistical services 
branch, U.S.O.E. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 56. 45 cents. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing. How to select and introduce books to 
children and help them increase reading 
skill. By Nancy Larrick, former president 
of the International Reading Association. 
Clothbound edition: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Ind, Garden City, N. Y. Pp. 267. 
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... WITH THE MOST COMPLETE SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
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Of course, nobody really punishes an administrator with 
blackboard assignments. 


Nevertheless, he’ll save himself a lot of financial headaches 
with the new Burroughs school accounting plan which 
incorporates the unparalleled speed and flexibility of 
Burroughs numerical or typing Sensimatic. And, as ever 
more students pour into our schools year after year, the 
need for complete, accurate, instantly available financial 
data becomes increasingly obvious. 





The new Burroughs plan brings complete mechanization 
of descriptive accounting to school systems. Look at these 
benefits: Greater productivity with less effort. Improved 


accuracy. Smoother work flow. Split-second availability 
of all the figure-facts you want when you want them. 


. Even a newly trained operator can race through revenue 


accounting, budgetary accounting, check writing, payroll, 
student activity accounting. She can switch from job to 
job at the flick of a knob. 


There’s a free booklet about this 
work- and time-saving plan. You 
can get your copy by calling our 
nearby branch office. Or write to 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trademarks. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





rtuy Scze 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 





A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or double 
rack, may be added or removed at any time. 
SSS RRA URES 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 
1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 
2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 
3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 
stalled at the factory, 
4. Recessed hasps can’t snag clothing or 
cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 
plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 
el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 
ing, and other details of quality. 


STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented 
twin-post corners 





ere LIBRARY 

nniomiotes | SHELVING 

i 

et with beautifully finished end 


panels, can be furnished in 
any size to fit your room dl- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 


*No extra charge 


You don’t pay a premium for odd sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


7 / TWIN 4 POST 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
517 LOWRY AVENUE N.E 
MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 





, of Census, U.S. 





$2.95. Paperbound edition: Pocket Books, 
Inc., Mail Service Department, 630 5th 
Ave., New York. Pp. 242. 35 cents, plus 
5 cents for postage. 


DISCIPLINE 


The High School Principal and Staff 
Deal with Discipline. By Ovid F. Parody, 
principal, Battle Hill School, White 
Plains, N. Y. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Pp. 91. $1.25. 


PERSONNEL 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities. 1959- 
60. U.S.O.E., U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 34. 

Student Reactions and Merit : Salary 
Schedules. Faculty contributions series 4, 
No. 2. By Roy C, Bryan, professor of edu- 
cation, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo. School of Graduate Studies, 
Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo. Pp. 63. 50 cents. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
The Public Schools and Our Times. A 


statement by the Oregon Education 
Policies Commission. Oregon Education 
Association, 1530 $.W. Taylor St., Port- 
land 5. Pp. 23. 

The Challenge for Mass Excellence. An 
address by Eric Walker, president, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park, delivered at the Conference on 
Education and Science in the United 
States, Harvard University. Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. Pp. 15. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


1957-58 Student Annual. American In- 
stitute of Architects. Publication of the 
National Association of Organizations of 
Students of Architecture. Edited by John 
Cremona, University of Syracuse School 
of Architecture, Syracuse, N.Y. American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 60. 
$3 per copy, students and libraries: $2 
per copy. 


STATISTICS 


Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. 79th annual ed. Prepared under 
the direction of Edwin D. Goldfield, 
chief, statistical reports division, Bureau 
Department of Com- 
merce. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 952. $3.75. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Training Opportunities in Outside Sell- 
ing. Vocational Bull. No. 270, Distribu- 
tive Education Series No. 24. U.S.O.E., 
U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 13. 15 cents. 

Help for Handicapped Women. Wom- 
en’s Bureau Pamphlet No. 5:1958. Pre- 
pared by the U.S. Department of Labor 
in cooperation with U.S.O.E. U. S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 49. 
40 cents. 


Digest of Annual Reports ‘of State” 


Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Summary of statistical 
and financial information for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957. U.S. Govt. Prtg. 
Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 55. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


221 of the 
most reputable 


Audio-Visual dealers 


recommend Beseler’s 


VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector' 


AV Experts are in a position to know. 
Find out how YOU hool can im- 
‘ove the ene Brocene. Write 
r the new Fi rochure: “Turn 
Teaching Into Learning” 


CHARLES CBesckee COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 








Monwe 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


fEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


DRTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Outstanding example of cooperative planning, famed Paul Laurence Dunbar Vocational High 
School, Chicago Public Schools. Holabird and Root and Burgee, architects, Chicago. 


THE ONLY F/TTING CLOSER 
for shallow head jambs like these ! 


the most compact—only 27”x2%"x17” long 


! 
| 
| 
1 
! 
! 
~ 


with complete control of open- These RIXSON no. 225 closers not only meet the require- 
ing and closing action BUILT-IN 
dan tackiasininnh hanes -sdualan ments of narrow style head jambs but have ample power to 


justments—one controlling the closing 
speed from open to 18°, the other from dependably control heavy entrance doors under all con- 
15° to closed position. ie 

ee eee ditions. Being completely concealed, no mechanisms or 
built-in door holder—where specified, : 
holds door at any one choice of four protruding arms are exposed to be tampered with or mar 
positions. 

. ; 3 

nydraciie sheek aheorber (back-chech) the appearance of the modern entrance. Available in three 


— he f > of viol i : . P . 
ee sizes for both center hung and butt hung installations. 


spring cushion door stop—door is 
“cushion stopped”’ at choice of any one Write for complete details and template information. 
of four positions. 





CANADIAN PLANT: 


2 ' 
i 
THE OSCA # Cc. Com PANY The Oscar C. Rixson Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
9100 west belmont avenue ® franklin park, illinois } Senne Oe © Reet, Cutarte 
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‘Principal’s Pride’”’ 


... handsome GRIGGS auditorium chairs 


Your school auditorium is 

the pride of your community 
with GRIGGS seating. For 
beauty, comfort, and long- 
range economy, your best 
buy is GRIGGS Model 50 MBW. 
You get the comfort of self- 
rising seats cushioned with 
foam rubber or deep coil 
springs. You get the lifetime 
durability of GRIGGS steel 
center standards. 

Ask your GRIGGS distributor 
to show you the auditorium 
seating that meets your 
needs and fits your budget. 
Write for catalog. 


GRIGGS EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Belton, Texas 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 
for Schools 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in 
this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 
121. Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at the 
close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other 
product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Amerflex Polyethylene Seat 
in Model 520 Classroom Unit 

Processed from Marlex high-density 
polyethylene, Amerflex is a virtually inde- 


structible material, which is used for the 
seat of the American Model 520 Classmate- 
style classroom seating unit. The new unit 
combines durability, comfort and good de- 
sign with resistance to damage. The non- 
marring Amerflex will not splinter, dent, 
crack or flake. It provides sufficient flex- 
ibility with comfortable support to mold 
to body form, and the textured surface pre- 
vents slipping and sliding. The seats are 
designed to encourage correct posture. 
The Model 520 Amerflex chair has 
rounded edges, a spacious book rack under 
the seat and comfortable leg room. It is 
available in coral and parchment, colors 
developed by Faber Birren, color consul- 
tant, to ensure a balanced lighting effect 
and elimination of glare while being psy- 
chologically correct. The high-density 
plastic material is colored all the way 
through, eliminating the need for refinish- 
ing. It is easy to clean and resists staining. 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
For more details circle #133 on mailing card. 


Package Control System 
for Unit Ventilators 

Combining, in a single prewired pack- 
age, the function of thermostat and con- 
troller for unit ventilators, the new Dual 
Element Controller is a revolutionary all 








electric package control system. It consists 
of a motor operator for damper control, 
actuated by its own self-contained dual 
temperature sensing elements. It is in- 
herently positive positioning, and its high 
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torque rating assures accurate positioning 
of the unit ventilator damper mechanism 
at all times. 

The Dual Element Controller is mounted 
within the unit ventilator housing, elimi- 
nating the need for a wall thermostat and 
its room air sensing element is mounted 
in a sampling chamber for precise control. 
The package is specifically designed for 
control of face and by-pass type classrooin 
unit ventilators when used for hot water 
and chilled water heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning applications. Barber-Col- 
man Co., 1300 Rock St., Rockford, Il. 


For more details circle #134 on mailing card. 


Improved Accuracy and Convenience 
With Model 2 Verifax Offset Adapter 
Convenience in operation as well as im- 
proved accuracy are advantages of the new 
Kodak Verifax Offset Adapter, Model 2. 
Used in conjunction with a Verifax Copier, 
the Offset Adapter provides a fast, eco- 
nomical method of preparing photo-exact 
offset masters from a wide variety of orig- 


~ 


inals, including forms, reports, letters, clip- 
pings, drawings and others. A horizontal 
storage base holds a supply of offset mas- 
ters. Any standard size offset master can 
be handled. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 


4, N.Y. 
For more details circle #135 on mailing card. 


“Dim-Out” Draperies 
for Light Control 

A new t of drapery for control of 
sunshine and for use in visual education 
is introduced in “Dim-Out” Draperies. 
The dual-purpose drapery eliminates out- 
side glare from either sun or snow, and 
softens incoming light sufficiently for 
audio-visual work. “Dim-Out” Draperies 
are available in prints and solid designs 
in multiple colors. Plastic Products, Inc., 
1822 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Ind. 


For more details circle #136 on mailing card. 


Professional-Type Copy 
Prepared With All-Purpose Scope 

The new Superscope is an all-purpose 
device to facilitate the preparation of pro- 


fessional-type material for duplicating 
processes. It is designed to provide the 
proper surface and light for drawing, let- 
tering, ruling and writing on all stencils, 


spirit and gelatin masters and paper offset 
m want and can be used as a light table for 
retouching negatives. The Superscope is 
portable, easy to handle, and folds com- 
pactly for storage. It can be used in a 
standing position with all four legs ex- 
tended, or in a seated position with the 
front legs folded under. It features an ad- 
justable light, sliding T-square, and spring 
steel clamps to hold material, among other 
advantages. The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


For more details circle #137 on mailing card. 


Low-Cost Sheldon Lathe 
Has Big-Capacity Features 

The 15-inch Sheldon Lathe has a new 
design which offers modern features at low 
cost. It combines the capacity and power 
of a geared head lathe with the economy 
and flexibility of a belt-driven lathe. Sig- 
nificant in the new design is the fully en- 
closed headstock with its “Work Holding 
Only” Spindle. Large tapered roller bear- 
ings supporting an input pully in the rear 
of the headstock wall absorb all radial and 
thrust loads from the drive. Power is trans- 
mitted to the spindle through a positive 
lock clutch. The new lathe has many other 
new features and is carefully built to stand- 


ard. It is available with five, six or eight- 
foot bed lengths. Sheldon Machine Co., 
Inc., 4258 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41. 

For more details circle #138 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 108) 





Electrically Controlled Door 
Has Safety Features 

No springs are used in the new Rixson 
electrically controlled door operator which 
employs hydraulic power both to open and 
to close the door. The door operator is 
center hung and completely concealed in 
the floor. It can be actuated by mat, button 
switch or overhead chain switch. A dry- 
sump system avoids possible floor damage 
by fluid leakage. The operator is designed 
for foolproof public use, with completely 
automatic electrical controls. 

A safety trip stops the door when a per- 
son steps on the safety mat, preventing the 
danger of being struck by a door in its 
opening swing. The door will not swing 
suddenly open should a person walk off 
the safety mat, then step back while the 


Lockers protected 
with Dudley Com- 
bination Master- 
keyed Locks are 
really safe. 


$-540 
Master-Keyed Built-in Lock 


Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination 
change with special re- 
set key. 


door is closing. The safety control also trips 
and stops the motor if the door’s opening 
or closing swing is blocked in any way, 
thus preventing motor burn-out. Models of 
the new operator are available for single 
doors or pairs of doors operating either 
simultaneously or independently. The 
Oscar C. Rixson Co., 9100 W. Belmont 
Ave., Franklin Park, IIl. 


For more details circle #139 on mailing card. 


Glass Block 
in Slim Rectangular Shape 

A new shape in glass block is announced 
by the Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 
Called the “4x12,” the new block has a 
slim rectangular shape four inches wide 
and twelve inches long. It has an acid- 
etched appearance on its inner faces with 


In Class... 


strict attention can be paid, with no wander- 
ing, wondering thoughts about the safety of 
personal belongings stored in Dudley pro- 


tected lockers. 


For Dudley Combination 


Locker Locks make school lockers always 
saie from pilferage. 

Nokey has ever been made from the Dudley 
lock, itself, so far as we know, yet the Master 


wis 
P-57( Master-Keyed 
Cor, \ination Padlock 


alal tideti master-keyed 


Key in the hands of a school administrator 
makes any locker easy to open instantly. 


Ask your Dudley representative. He’s 
there to help you—without obligation, 


of course. 


The DUDLEY Master Key 


nt be duplicated 


Dept. 1210 Crystal Lake, Illinois 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


smooth outer faces. The new block is also 
available with a white fibrous glass screen 
in the center which acts as a further light 
diffuser and adds to the already-good in- 
sulating value. The “4 x 12” is also avail- 
able with blue-green “Suntrol” fibrous glass 


diffusing for further reducing glare and in- 
stantaneous heat gain. The new shape gives 
interesting effects when combined with the 
standard twelve, eight and six-inch square 
blocks. Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

For more details circle 2140 on mailing card. 


Movable Audio Console 
Serves Many Purposes 

Designed for multi-purpose duty, the 
new movable Audio Console serves as a 
public address system, record player, audio 
visual aid and listening center. It is de- 
signed for superior sound reproduction in 
classrooms, cafeterias, libraries, _gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums for such diverse 
activities as music appreciation, language 
and typing classes, band instrument train- 
ing and dances. The Console contains a 
Califone transcription player, twin eight- 
inch extended range concert speakers, hand 
microphone, tape recorder storage space, 


Strobescopic four-speed speed selector and 
twin aad mas housed in a Brunswick mo- 
bile cabinet. The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circle £141 on mailing card. 


Slow-Start Safety Switch 
for Delta Wood Lathe 
Protection of student operators using 
the Delta 12-inch ‘variable-speed wood 
lathe is provided with a new Slow-Start 
Safety Switch recently introduced. The 
switch makes it impossible for a student 
to start the lathe at high speeds and it 
is stopped at any speed merely by touch- 
ing the “Stop” button. The new switch 
kit was designed specifically for the school 
shop and consists of a limit switch with 
| operating mechanism, switch cover with 
| lock assembly and the ‘necessary wiring. 
| Slow-Start can be used on either manual 
or magnetic control with single phase, 
| three phase and AC or DC motors. Delta 
| Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 494 
| N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle #142 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


‘ 





~ investment for your school 


YOU'LL GET profitable /u//-time use from your gym- 
nasium—planned or existing—when you install Safway 
telescoping bleachers. 

With the seats extended over the floor, you provide 
superior vision and comfort for spectator events such 
as basketball. Nest the seats back into their “cabinet” 
and you instantly clear the floor for daily gym work. 

And with only one or several rows locked open, 
you can set up convenient sideline seating for athletic 
practice, dancing parties or other gym floor activities. 


Safway’s advanced gym seat design also gives you 
these important benefits: 


SAFE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


Safway's exclusive gravity latch automatically locks each row 
in relation to every other row (see three photos below). 

(1) LOCKING OPEN. As each row is extended, latch 
drops behind lock bar on carriage ahead to prevent move- 
ment between rows. 

(2) RELEASING LATCH. After unlocking the cylinder 
lock, pushing seats inward forces tapered end of latch against 
unlocking bar, raising notched front end and freeing row ahead. 

(3) LOCKING SHUT. With all rows nested, brake pads 
are lowered and hooks engage brackets on unlocking bar. 
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STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under 
every row; uniform load distribution through vertical 
and horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking 
devices. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN— Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 


SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION — Minimum metal-to-metal 
friction. No costly power equipment needed. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE—Seat and foot 
boards have rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Ask for engineering help! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 1612. 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 








“T don't believe it” 


“It's a fact — this machine 
counts coins at the rate of 
2,400 a minute!” 
“Why, that’s 40 a second, hmmm. 
You say it wraps them, too?” 

"Yup, with 100% accuracy.” 
“You say it will save 90°, of the 
time we spend doing the job by 
hand?” 

"Yup, probably more.” 
“You say schools, everywhere, are 
using these Klopp machines to count 
lunch program money?” 

“Book store and activities 

collections, too!” 

“What will the people who are now 
counting the coins do with the time 
they save?” 

"If they're teachers they'll get 

their classes started on time. 

If they're clerical workers 

they'll get at jobs you've been 

wanting done a long time. 

These machines may indefi- 

nitely postpone the adding of 

another hice worker.” 
“Incredible, | still don’t believe it!"’ 

"Is that a celluloid collar 

you're wearing?” 


KLOPP 


COIN 


““COUNTER 


Electric 
» and 

manual 

models. 


9 Also 
Sorters 





LOPP _ENcinecrinG, INC. 


35551 Schoolcraft Road 
Livonia, Michigan 





Please send catalog and prices on 
Klopp Counters & Klopp Sorters. 








In Canada: E. A, Horton Sales, Ltd., 
3071 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 











Flat Top Commercial Desk 
Converts for Typing 

The “Hide-A-Way” Typing Desk, Mod- 
el No. 600, is quickly converted for com- 
mercial ahd study uses. The typewriter 
slides easily out of the way with the “hide- 
a-way” mechanism which is designed to 
prevent banging during opening and clos- 
ing. The desk also provides convenient 
storage for the typewriter when not in 


j 
use. It is specially designed for proper pro- 
tection of the machine against dirt, dust 
and accidental damage. 

The steel understructure of the eco- 
nomical desk is ruggedly built and durable 
Fiberesin plastic is used for the top. The 
%4-inch plywood typewriter platform keeps 
typing noise at a minimum. The desk is 
finished in baked enamel in gray, tan or 
yale blue and has a book shelf which may 
: equipped with a drawer. Smith System 
Mfg. Co., 212 Ontario St. S.E., 
apolis 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #143 on mailing card 


Minne- 


Odor Neutralizing Chemical 
for Air Conditioning 

A deodorant and air freshener for use in 
air conditioners and heating systems is in- 
troduced in Eastonair. A new form of odor 
neutralizing chemical compound, Eastonair 
is solid in structure and has a controlled 
evaporation cycle under both winter and 
summer conditions. It is easily installed in 
all models and types of air conditioning 
units, is odorless, non-toxic and non-irritat- 
ing and will freshen stale air. Eastern R. S. 
Corp., 876 ‘acific St., Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 


For more details circle #144 on mailing card 


Sand Dune Pattern 
in Oneida Stainless Flatware 


The graceful ie form outline and gent- 
ly curving pattern detail of the new Sand 


Dune pattern in Oneida stainless steel | 


flatware not only are pleasing to the eye, 


but withstand the hardest institutional use | 


In addi- | 


with the least amount of care. 


tion to modest cost, Sand Dune flatware 


| is a fully graded heavy weight stainless | 


steel pattern with a gleaming mirror ipa 
| Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths, Oneida, N.Y. - 
For more details circle #145 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 112) 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


Right At Your Finger Tips 
A Plastic Binding Kit 
For Scrapbooks and Albums 


(Ilustration of two hole kit) 


$4190 


Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit, | 

simple enough for a child to operate. 
Just insert the pages and punch, then 
pick a colorful binding tube from the ° 
spin dial base, snap into place and in 
seconds you have a real professional- 
looking colorful volume. 


Other models available— 
write for free booklet to departmen: NS-12 : 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


© 200 Hudson St. N. Y. 13, N.Y. Call WOrth 6-3880 , 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound Projector 


* Film Safety Trips 
* Easiest to Use 


. © Lowest in Cost 


* Lightest in Weight 


THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
Here’s a professional projector for 
your educational and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weighs only 27/2 Ibs. 

Complete $298.50 


ee Wane ta Westen = 


Write for Free Catalog 


| tHE HARWALD co.: 


! 1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. + Ph: DA 8-7070 | 
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New SLANWT7-0-MATIC by SINGER 


More than 40,000,000 women are sew- 
ing creatively these days! This increased 
interest in home sewing has added to the 
importance of teaching this lifetime skill 
. .. teaching it the most modern way. 

That is why more and more schools are 
now investing in the SLANT-O-MATIC— 
the most modern automatic zigzag ma- 
chine ever developed. 

It’s the atest word in decorative stitch- 
ing...in construction details such as seam 
finishing, blind stitching, buttonholing. 


Practical, too—-it does finer straight 
stitching, smoother because the zigzag 


Available in choice of SINGER Sewing Desks— 
at substantial school discounts. 
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mechanism disengages for straight work 
... Stall-free due to a gear motor drive. 


“Drop-in” bobbin in front of needle. . . 
built-in threading and stitch charts... 
Slant Needle, angled for easier seeing. 
These are but a few of the advantages! 


Thousands of women already own this © 


SINGER* Sewing Machine. Your students 
will want it for their homes later on. 
Shouldn't your schools keep pace with 
the growing trend in home sewing, the 
growing demand for the SLANT-O-MATIC* 
—only automatic zigzag machine for home 
use made in America. 


Stitch Chart flips up showing student how to 
“tune” knob for all the exquisite fancy stitch 
combinations. Easiest ever! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





Continuous-Board Gymstands 
in Motorized Model 

Seat, riser and footboards are of con- 
tinuous lengths of wood in the new Wayne 
continuous-board motorized rolling gym- 
stands. They are designed for installation 


on the entire length of a gymnasium, elimi- 
nating the need for individual rolling sec- 
tions. The continuous-board models give 
greater seating capacity, increased strength 
and completely automatic operation in 
opening and folding. 

When closed, the continuous gymstand 
gives an unbroken wood pattern along the 
wall similar to paneling. Splinter-resistant 
Philippine mahogany or Douglas fir are 
used in the gymstands which are operated 
by a fully-automatic motorized system, re- 
gardless of length. The automatic opening 
and closing is Sop-contialied. Wayne Iron 
Works, 147 N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


For more details circle #146 on mailing card 


Combination Radio-PA System 
in Mobilpage “510” for Buses 

Powerful enough to override noises and 
to provide netrating voice warnings 
through part speakers, the new compact 
Mobilpage “510° combination radio-PA 
system is specifically designed for use in 


buses. The new model combines fine per- 
formance and dependability with economi- 
cal price and is the result of years of ex- 
perience and research. The radio receiver 
has high sensitivity with transistors used in 
all critical circuits. A “signal monitor” holds 
radio reception at a consistent volume, and 
the microphone button automatically de- 
creases the radio level just enough to ac- 
commodate the voice announcement. In 
use in school buses, the “510” serves to 


keep pupils under control and to assist in 
safeguarding their street crossings. Mid- 
west Audio Corp., Box No. 125, Morton 


Grove, Ill. 
For more details circle #147 on mailing card 


Gray Sheet Glass 
for Brightness Control 

Pennvernon Graylite is the name given 
to a new gray sheet glass for building areas 
which require brightness control. Manu- 
factured in % and 7/32-inch thicknesses, 
Graylite is formed to reduce the need for 
supplementary light control measures and 
is recommended by the manufacturer for 
glazing elevations facing east, southeast, 
west, southwest and points between, 
especially when subject to direct sunlight 


exposure. It is also advantageous for use in 
ribbon windows and ventilator units in 
conjunction with light-directing glass 
block. Graylite permits adequate visibility 
of the exterior, yet provides a degree of 
daytime privacy since it is easier to see 
through it to the outside than to see from 
the outside in. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22. 


For more details circle #148 on mailing card 


Plastic Liner 
Facilitates Trash Collection 

“Jet” polyethylene liners for waste re- 
ceptacles make the work of emptying trash 
simple and clean. Either wet or dry trash, 
or both, can be put into the receptacles 
without rusting them and trash can be re- 
moved without dripping, mess or odor. The 
liners are Smillie with the trash. Su- 


fl 


perior Metalware Div., John Wood Co., 
509 Front Ave., St. Paul 3, Minn. 


For more details circle #149 on mailing card 





© fully automatic 
® trouble free 

® low cost 
Montgomery Program Clocks 


operate all classroom sched- 
ules automatically! 


(Montqonedy 
LSYNCHRONOUS | 





PROGRAM CLOCKS 


NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT 


Operates up to 5 separate sched- 
ules on 1 to 5 groups of signals. 
12 or 24 hour models. Signals 
from 2 to 25 seconds duration. 
Calendar switch regulates opera- 
“tion. Program mechanism and clock 
movements perfectly synchronized; 
set simply by turning clock hands. 
Use pushbuttons without disturbing 
automatic operation. ; 


Fragrant, laborless 
el-Yolelolaclil melt ia miele i alalel ts 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 


ONE & TWO CIRCUIT 

Activates 1 or 2 circuits on pre- 
arranged schedules. 12 or 24 hour 
models. Signals from 2 to 25 sec- 
onds duration. Automatic calendar 
switch. Set by turning clock hands; 
perfect synchronization. Push but- 
tons do not disturb automatic op- 
eration. Easily installed in new or 3 
existing signal systems. For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. your Dolge service man 


OWENSVILLE, INDIANA 


SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








Lightweight Vision Tester 
Is Precision Instrument 

A compact, lightweight precision instru- 
ment of new design is introduced in the 
new Titmus Vision Tester for measuring 
visual skills and quickly identifying pupils 
requiring eye correction. It measures im- 
portant functions of vision with new sim- 
plicity and speed. Test slides mounted on 
the single drum can be instantly and pre- 
cisely positioned by rotating the drum elec- 
trically or manually. Test slides can be 
easily interchanged, permitting special 
tests. Under development for several years, 
the tester height is readily adjusted to any 
level and it has a sanitary head rest. The 
unit is easily carried. Titmus Optical Co., 
Inc., Petersburg, Va. 

For more details circle #150 on mailing card 


Economy-Priced Steel Chair 
Stacks for Storage 


Light weight, economical price and ease 
of stacking are features of the new Roya 
#630 stacking chair. The heavy-gauge 


all-steel tubular construction gives strength 
and rigidity in use, and the light weight 
and ease of handling permits stacking the 
chairs ten high. In addition, the chairs pro- 
vide comfortable seating. Royal Metal Mfg. 
Co., One Park Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #151 on mailing card. 


Holder and Coated Paper Cup 
Give Flavor Protection With 
Convenience 

A unique combination holder and plastic 


coated paper cup developed by Lily-Tulip 


for cafeteria and lunchroom use provides 
flavor protection and eye appeal with sani- 
tary single service convenience. The gold 
and white service is adaptable for coffee, 
tea, hot chocolate and soups, as well as for 
puddings, boiled eggs and other servings. 

The well balanced holder, formed of 
cycolac for constant use without scratching 
or breakage, is attractive and convenient to 
use. The special China-Cote cup which 
holds seven fluid ounces, has a rounded, re- 
inforced bottom for stirring. It fits snugly 
into the holder and is easily disposable after 
use. Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd St.. 
New York 17. 


For more details circle #152 on mailing card. 


Steelab Fume Hoods 
Have Automatic Safety Sash 

Automatic 3-Way Safety Sash Controls 
ensure safety with time-saving efficiency 


on Steelab Fume Hoods. The safety sash 
opens or closes without touching with the 
hands. A simple step-on, step-oft “Tred-O- 
Matic” activation mechanism makes it pos- 
sible for the laboratory worker to ap- 
proach the fume hood and have it open, 
even when he has materials in both hands. 
As he walks away, the safety sash closes 
automatically. 

A “Lek-Tro-Matic” Pushbutton Control 
on the right molding panel of the fume 
hood provides a manual-electric control 
for the regulation of the size of the sash 
opening. The stop button on the panel 
halts the sash instantly at any desired 
point in its automatic movement up or 
down. A Manual Control is also provided 
for moving the sash in either direction in 
the event of emergency or power failure. 
Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc., Old Coun- 
try Rd., Mineola, L.L, N.Y. 

For more details circle #153 on mailing card 
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Library, A°T College, Greensboro, N. C. 


since 1830 makers of furniture for public use 
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Stockton School, East Orange, N. J., 
showing Thonet 1216 chairs and 801 desks. 


write for illustrated material 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Dept. G 


One Park Avenue, New York 6, N.Y. 


SHOWROOMS: new york, cHicaco, 
DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DALLAS, MIAMI, STATESVILLE, N.C. 


a 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





Electric Adding Machine 
Has Operating Advantages 

New operating advantages in the Rem- 
ington Rand Electric Adding Machine give 
freedom and speed in the “handspan” 


keyboard and the balanced feature-key 
xlacement. Instantaneous response to a 
fight but positive touch permits rapid cal- 
culation without the risk involved in “hair- 
trigger” keyboards. All feature keys are 
electrified and arranged in perfect bal- 
ance with keyboard designed for touch- 
method operation. The new Model 93 is 
modern in design, available in any of four 
decorator colors. The company also intro- 
duces a new line of Non-Electric Adding 
Machines with similar improvements in 
engineering and design. Remington Rand 
Div., Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


For more details circle #154 on mailing card. 


Ampex Portable Recorder 
Is Professional Quality Instrument 

The Caprice Portable is a precision, pro- 
fessional quality recorder equipped to re- 
cord sound on sound, record from radio or 


TV, stereo or monaural record player, or 
live from microphones. It has three sepa- 
rate dual-track stacked heads for record, 
playback and erase. The unit is carefully 
engineered for optimum performance in 
every detail and features stereophonic or 
monaural record, monaural, two-track and 
four-track stereo playback, plus an auto- 
matic stop. Individual balance and tone 
controls are located on the front panel of 
each unit and input jacks are provided for 


sound from any external source. Ampex 
Audio Inc., 1020 Kifer Rd., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 


For more details circle #155 on mailing card. 


Micro-Flexboard 
Remains Flat Permanently 

Four years of development and field test- 
ing have gone into the new J-M Micro- 
Flexboard available to architects, lamina- 
tors and chalkboard manufacturers. De- 
scribed as a basic curtain wall material that 
will remain flat permanently, Micro-Flex- 
board is an asbestos-cement sheet that 
comes in the form of non-combustible 


panels of unusual strength and toughness 
in a variety of accurately controlled dimen- 
sional tolerances and uniform surface thick- 
nesses. It is suited to direct high-pressure 
pinch roll lamination with various metal 
skins for curtain wall and window wall ap- 
plications of all types. It is also suitable 
for direct hot or cold press lamination and 
is designed to receive air-dried or baked-on 
commercial and decorative finishes, includ- 
ing those which form chalkboards. Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


For more details circle #156 on mailing card. 


Shadow-Tone Runner Matting 
Is Grease-Proof and Attractive 
Shadow-Tone is the name given to a 
nylon reinforced runner matting which is 
grease-proof and tough. The cross-ribbed 
construction gives strength and the two- 
tone appearance makes the runner attrac- 
tive. The runner is 36 inches wide, 5/32- 


inch thick, available in ebony black, in 
lengths up to 60 feet, at an economical 
price. American Mat Corp., 1736 Adams 
St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


For more details circle #157 on mailing card. 





Certainly! 


CLAPPER’S 
FOLDING TABLES 


‘tare the finest you’ll 
find for schools .. . 
anywhere’”’ 


| 
SP 


WELL-BUILT 








@ All lock joints 
@ Dovetail fittings 
® Quality finishing 


‘‘they stay attractive longer 
... withstand hard use’”’ 


The rugged construction and functional beauty of Clapper’s Tables 
make them stand out in countless school installations across the 
country. Their permanently smooth, Self-Edge formica tops stay bright 
and sanitary .. . the heavy enameled understructure stays locked 
and rigid. Clapper’s Tables are practical, economical and in the widest 
choice of colors. Standard sizes . . . full 30” high . . . corrosion proof 
exposed surfaces. 

Other table equipment available. Write for Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


EE” 
_CLAPPER‘s— 7 
MANUFACTHRE 
LINCOLN AVE. ~~" WEYERSDALE, PENNA. 
“Clapper’s Equipment Distributed Nationally” 











For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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| 1400-X Desk and Chair 
| Unit. Two-tone finish: 
Panels available in 
either blue or coral. 


A complete line of 
classroom seating. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, INC 


NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPENDABLE SERV 


Te sO i ee 
30 YEARS OF 
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All-Steel Folding Chair 
Combines Comfort With Strength 

The traditional Clarin self-leveling X- 
frame construction is used in the new all- 


steel, all-purpose folding chair recently in- 
troduced. Double-tube and channel con- 
struction give durability and rigidity and 
the Clarin 4-point suspension system gives 
extra strength with flat folding for stacking 
in minimum storage space. The new chair 
is constructed of 19-gauge carbon steel 
electrically welded, has non-marking rub- 
ber feet and a wide, form-fitting comfort- 
able seat. Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harri- 
son St., Chicago 44. 


For more details circle #158 on mailing card. 


Germicidal Floor Cleaner 
Kills Staph and Other Pathogens 
Elimstaph No. 2 is a new germicidal 
floor cleaner designed to kill staphylococ- 
cus, enteric and respiratory pathogens and 
fungi on contact. It has an exceptionally 
high phenol coefficient and kills quickly. 
It is a residual type product which func- 
tions at full strength as long as it remains 
on the floor or other surface to which it is 
applied. Elimstaph No. 2 cleans floors 
thoroughly, rigid compositions as well as 
resilient, and a single application cleans, 
disinfects and deordorizes. 


ounce per gallon of water. Walter G. Legge 
Co., 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #159 on mailing card. 


Patio China Pattern 
Brightens Food Service 


Stylized hand painted yellow leaves on 
delicate black stems give a cheerful bright 
design to the new Syracuse Patio China 
pattern. Especially designed for institu- 
tional use, the china is translucent, true 
vitrified china with a hard glaze that pro- 
tects the colors and design. It is made 
to withstand detergents and dishwashers 
and cannot be scratched with an ordinary 
table knife. Patio is one of 23 open stock 
patterns in the Syracuse Hospitality 
Group. Syracuse China Corp., Syracuse 
4, N.Y. 

For more details circle #160 on mailing card. 
{Continued on page 116) 
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S| Registered 


BA LL ES 


for double assurance of quality ial 


— Another Progressive Step by PAGE! 


e Top quality of materials has always 
been a distinguishing feature of PAGE 
Chain Link FENCE. This well-known 
value plus PAGE standards of work- 
manship in fence erecting by mem- 
bers of the Page Fence Association 
have given continuing assurance of 
reliable protection and good appear- 
ance. Now another forward step adds 
to value certainty. Each newly erected 
fence will be identified by a PAGE 
““REGISTERED” metal plate and a dated, 
numbered and signed Registration 


Certificate will be given to the owner. 
Registration of your new Page Fence 
and certification of its quality are 
assurance of long, dependable service 
and lasting satisfaction. 

PAGE will help you to choose the 
RIGHT fence for YOU from a wide va- 
riety of fence styles and four supe- 
rior fabric materials —including the 
new ACCO Aluminized Fabric. For in- 
formation and name of nearest Associ- 
ation member, write for Folder DH-26. 


Address: PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters * Monessen, Pa. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 





It is colorless | 
and odorless and is used in dilution, one | 





Ye 


RS 


COMBINATION High and 
Low-Level for use of 
children and adults 


EXPLOSION-PROOF model 
for use where continuous 
temperatures exceed 110° 


; Lay offers a wide variety 


of =. styled health-safe coolers 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Cabinets to fit 
any modern decor 


LOW-LEVEL type for 
schools and wherever 
“small fry” gather 


You'll find Halsey Taylor coolers just right 
for commercial or industrial applications. 
They are available in air-cooled or water- 
cooled models, with sturdy life-time cabinets 
and sanitary two-stream projectors. Write 
for catalog or see Sweet's. 


CAFETERIA type for factory 
and restaurant use 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 


Warren, Ohio 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 








Economically-Priced Folding Tables 
Have HowLite Plastic Tops 

HowLite, a new plastic with smooth, 
non-porous surface, is used for the tops of 
the new budget-priced Howe folding 


i= en 
tables. HowLite seals out average: stains, 
wipes clean with a damp cloth, an is not 
harmed by household acids, bleache4 or hot 
grease. The resilient vinyl-content 
marking, absorbs the clatter of disife 
makes an excellent writing surfu#: 
“Golden Birch” pattern is inkesd all fh 
through and does not wear off. Th 
Lite top is permanently bonded t 
of solid sheet plywood and is avai 
two Howe square-leg folding table 
Folding Furniture, Inc., 1 Park Ay 
York 16. 


For more details circle #161 on mailing 


Nibroc Paper Towels 
Have Improved Absorption 

A new method of embossing is ; 
the Improved Nibroc Paper Towe!; 
them greater absorbency and softn: 
are free from lint and strong ev: 
wet. A special bleaching process is 
the white towels and the improve’ 


are also available in natural. All towels in 
the line have improved absorbency, soft- 
ness and strength and they are now offered 
with the C-fold as well as single and double 
multifolds. Brown Company, 150 Causeway 
St., Boston 14, Mass. 


For mare details circle #162 on mailing card. 


Microfilm Reader-Printer 

Makes Enlargements in 10 Seconds 
Immediate copies of microfilmed mate- 

rial can now be made with the new Ther- 

mo-Fax brand microfilm reader-printer. 


sa Pe . 


The microfilm is projected on the viewing 
screen in the usual manner for reading. 
When a copy of any material is required, a 
button is pressed and in less than ten sec- 
onds the copy is available. A special white 
paper 8% by 11 inches in size is used for 
the enlarged one-step copies. 

The new reader-printer operates on 
standard current and can be placed on any 
desk or table. It measures 17 by 19 inches, 
25 inches high, and comes in a two-tone 
green metal cabinet. Operation consists of 
turning a selector to move the microfilm 








STRENGTH 





McArthur Gym Towels start with 
the best, long-staple, two-ply yarns. 
Then, these higher quality yarns 
are triple-twisted to provide extra 
strength without extra weight. That’s 
not all. McArthur Super Gym and 
Super Turk Gym Towels are a full 
20” x 40” shrunk size . . . with full 
tape rib construction . . . and with 
the color stripe down the side for 
extra strength in the center. They're 
the lowest cost per use towels on 
the market! FREE! Complete in- 
formation, with facts and figures on 
the economical McArthur School 
Towel Plan. Write—Geo. McArthur 
& Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. New 
York State Representative: Vern 
Volland, 19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 
23, N. Y. 





“ARTHUR 
GY 


TUWELS 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





frames for reading, and pushing a button 
to make a copy. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


For more details circle #163 on mailing card. 


Polaroid Print Copier 
Makes Perfect Picture Copies 

Perfect copies of the 60-second pictures 
made with Polaroid Land Cameras can 
now be made in one minute with the new 
Polaroid Print Copier. The small, inex- 
pensive unit is approximately the size of 
a small portable radio. After the Polaroid 
picture is taken, the original is slipped 
into a frame of the Print Copier and with 
the camera a print is quickly made. Three 
models of the Print Copier are available 
for use with all Polaroid cameras. Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

For more details circle #164 on mailing card. 


P-1005 Vacuum Cleaner 
Has Increased Power 

A considerable increase in power over 
its predecessor is offered in the new P-1005 
vacuum cleaner. The heavy duty Master- 
Vac cleaner has a patented filter with in- 
creased filtering area and a non-clogging 
design for full usage of the two-bushel ca- 
pacity. The improved appearance of the 
new model is another amas as is the 
three-wheel welded steel carriage designed 
for balanced mobility and tank protection 


| with easy maneuverability. The cleaner is 
| finished in baked white and teal blue 
| enamel and it is topped by a unitized han- 


dle and control panel. Premier Co., 755 
Woodlawn Ave., St. Paul 16, Minn. 


For more details circle #165 on mailing card. 


| Low-Cost Utensil Washer 


Has Compact Dimensions 

Model 103 FMC Utensil Washer is an 
economically priced unit with minimum 
operating costs. Designed for use in 
schools, hospitals, college feeding facilities 
and other institutions, the 103 has eye 
level controls and a 34-inch working table 


| height which is adjustable to 36 inches. 
| The six-inch floor clearance permits clean- 


ing under the unit. The compact outside 


| dimensions of 34 by 33 inches, 75 inches 


high, occupy minimum floor area for the 
service accomplished. 

Other features of the new model include 
all drain, water and electrical connections 
at rear, easy to open stainless steel doors, 
increased refuse disposal screen area and 
other improvements for easier and more 
efficient operation and maintenance. Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Kitchen 
Equipment Dept., Hoopeston, Il. 


For more details circle #166 on mailing card. 
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Mobile Thermotainer Carts 
Handle Many Food Service Needs 

Several new Thermotainer food carts are 
now available from Franklin Products. Il- 
lustrated is the Type TJ-6 Thermotainer 
with six large compartments with stainless 
steel sliding shelves. It has a capacity of 
seventy-two 10-inch dinner plates or eight- 
een 16 by 22-inch trays. Each compart- 
ment is equipped with a damper for mois- 
ture control and one thermostat controls 
all compartments. 

The Type T-1 Thermotainer Mobile 
Food Cart has one unheated and two 
heated compartments. The large compart- 
ment size permits use of trays, pans and 
plates. A third mobile cart is the Type 
TC-6 for moving large quantities of hot 
food from the kitchen to the serving area. 
Each of the six large compartments is 
equipped with two pair of edjastebie and 


removable stainless steel angle slides. All 
carts are of heavy gauge stainless steel con- 
struction with rubber tired casters, push 


bars and rubber bumpers. Franklin Prod- 
ucts Corp., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


For more details circle #167 on mailing card. 


Compact Cooking Unit 
Has Tilting Kettle 

The Markette combination steam cooker 
and kettle originally developed specifically 
for school use, is available in a new model. 
It is engineered to save costs in installa- 
tion as well as in operation and is now 
available with one, two or three standard 


or wide compartments combined with a 
stationary or a tilting kettle of 20, 30 or 40 
gallon capacity. The convenient tilting ket- 
tle, new on the Markette, is cabinet 
mounted with a one-piece cover with sani- 
tary tangent draw-off and automatic pan 
support. 

The Markette features integral plumbing 
which saves costs and space in installation, 
with all controls concealed. All drainage 
from the steam cooker, kettle, raised edge 
counter top and boiler are directed into a 
common drain line. The unit is sturdily 


constructed with cooking compartments of 
solid stainless steel body. Market Forge 
o., Food Service Div., Everett 49, Mass. 


For more details circle #168 on mailing card 


Office Desks and Tables 
in Lyons Metal Line 


General purpose, quality desks and ta- 
bles for use..in the business office and of- 
fices of department heads are now avail- 
able in the Lyon Metal line. The eco- 
nomically priced desks include a full 60 
by 30-inch sized double pedestal desk, a 
42 by 30-inch single pedestal desk, and a 
companion model 60 by 30-inch confer- 
ence table. Comfortable seating on all 
sides of the conference table is assured by 
the table top which extends over the 
modern panel-type legs. 

The new line features welded construc- 
tion throughout, heavy duty linoleum tops 
with beveled stainless steel rims, rounded 
drawer fronts, interchangeable pedestal 
drawers which operate smoothly on silent 
nylon glides, recessed handles, and feet 
which adjust in height. Lyon Metal Prod- 


ucts, Inc., Aurora, IIl. 
For more details circle #169 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 118) 





... assuring the finest for 
bright young futures 


COOLERS 


3 


Model SM 40-SS 





The Leading Choice Of Over 700 New York 


City Elementary And Parochial Schools 


More than ever—leading schools like the easy self-service 
for even the smallest children and the quick, push-around 
convenience of caster-mounted Beverage-Air Milk Coolers. 
Capacities are 672—¥2-pt. cartons, 560—%-pt. cartons, 495— 
Stainless 


SHALLOW or DEEP WELL COOLERS 
Idea) for cafeteria line-ups, snack bars, etc. 
From small to large capacity models. 


BEVERAGE-AIR 


708 Third Street 
Punxsutawney, Penna. 


FACTORIES: Punxsutawney, Pa., and Spartanburg, 8 
WAREHOUSES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Trenton,N, J., and ioniaptin Sena. 


Ya-pt. bottles or 6—5-gal. 
enamel. 


cans. 


ashe 


oe 
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steel or baked ~ 


Conep 





Improved READABILITY 
and REPEATABILITY 


CcENCO® 


TRIPLE BEAM 
BALANCE 


Dependable for 
fast accurate 
weighing, completely 
repeatable. Three 
rigid stainless steel and 
aluminum beams‘are step- 
mounted for easy reading. 
Agates and knife edges 
protected by beam arrest. Zero 
adjustment easy. Capacity 
0.01 gm to 111 gm without 
loose weights. SR 20 mg. 
No. 2650, low-priced 

at only 
No. 2655, 
SR 30 mg.. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1716 Irving Park Road « page all 13, te 
Branches and Wareh J 
Boston ¢ Birmingham ¢ Santa Clara « « Los pmo ee . Fons 
Houston @ Toronto « Montreal e Vancouver e Ottawa 


10]1 gm, 
. $50.00 
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Microfilm Flow Camera 
Has Low Reduction Ratio 

The low reduction ratio of 16 to one on 
the new Documat “F16” 16mm microfilm 


flow camera produces images of suitable 
quality for continuous enlargement. A spe- 
cial device in the new model also returns 
the original documents to the operator at a 
convenient table-top height in their original 
order. Documat, Inc., 385 Concord Ave., 


Belmont 78, Mass. 
For more details circle #170 on mailing card 


Fruit Filling and Spreads 
Add to Food Appeal 

Two new fruit products are introduced 
by Gumpert. Icing and Filling Fruits in 
six flavors are one addition to the line. 
They are a special combination of heavily 
condensed fruits, plus concentrated flavors 
and colors, for use in icings, creams, cakes 
and fillings. The other addition is a fruit 
spread for use where a fruit filling will 
add flavor and appeal. The spread is of- 
fered as a blend of fresh oranges and pine- 


apple, and also in raspberry. Both spreads 
have an abundance of true fruit and can 
be spread extremely thin and still give 
flavor and eye appeal. S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc., 812 Jersey Ave., Jersey City 2, N.J. 


For more details circle #171 on mailing card. 


Insulating Aluminum Windows 

Instantly Removable for Cleaning 
Removable for cleaning or replacement 

by simply lifting the sash out of the frame, 


the new Fleetlite window has a center pic- 
ture window and flanking sliding units in 
the same aluminum frame. Practically any 
window arrangement is possible with the 
new units which, with their double sash, 
provide “blanket of air” insulation to re- 
duce heating and air conditioning costs and 
eliminate the need for special insulating 
glass. 

In the picture window arrangement, the 
flanking units slide toward the center for 


full or controlled ventilation. Windows 
may be open for entry of air for ventila- 
tion, yet rain or snow cannot get in, due 
to the sliding double sash arrangement. 
The new Fleetlite Picture Slide Window is 
available in sizes up to five feet, one inch 
high and 12 feet wide. Fleet of America, 
Inc., 2015 Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N.Y. 


For more details circle #172 on mailing card. 


Sqeeg-O-Matic Vac-Kart 
Cleans and Drys Floors 

Designed to completely pick up cleaning 
solutions and dust over a 30-inch swath, 
the Sqeeg-O-Matic Vac-Kart cleans and 
dries floors as fast as the operator can walk. 
Any standard wet-dry vacuum cleaner can 
be quickly attached to the unit to pick up 
floor cleaning solutions without leaving 
squeegee marks. The unit is ruggedly built 
to handle any tank up to 35-gallon capac- 


ity and is mounted on eight-inch rubber- 
tired wheels for easy maneuverability. Cas- 
sidy Products, Inc., 2285 University Ave., 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #173 on mailing card. 





ONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” =< FLOORIN 


has been first choice for gyms, 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, 
Regular Strips and Slats 


School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 
MFMA grades and trade marked 


See Sweet's file Specs 


CONNOR LUMBER-&°LAND CO. 


P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, 
Phone No. 2-2091 


Blocks, 


13J 
Co 


e Tools and Books 


WIS. 


send for 
FREE catalog 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


> RADIO 


Bos 


Wouldi Dangout: Stocee 
featuring ALLIED’S own 
knight-kits 
for Electronics Training 
e Test and Lab Instruments 
e Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 
e Recorders & Accessories 
@ School Sound Systems 


e Tubes and Transistors 
e Thousands of Parts 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-M8, Chicago 80, Ill. 


2 ae WR Ge Bal es Were 2 We hs BO ae Li ae 


get the most widely used 

ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 
Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply source for all 
your electronic equipment 
needs. We specialize in sup- 
plies for training purposes: 
see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS—unsurpassed for qual- 
ity and value. Depend on us 
for time-saving, money-sav- : 
ing electronic supply service 
and personal help. Write to- 
day for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 
Catalog—your best Buying 
Guide to everything in ‘Blee 
tronics. 


our 38th year 





4a in Electroni 
= "Supply for Schools 


ALLIED RADIO 





see ee 


ke. 
& 
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Literature and Services 


e A new General Catalog No. 800 re- 
cently published by Krueger Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Green Bay, Wis., illustrates and 
describes the complete line of Krueger tu- 
bular and channel steel folding chairs as 
well as tablet arm chairs, portable tables, 
chair and table storage trucks, kneelers and 
all-purpose stools. 
For more details circle #174 on mailing card. 


e “How to Finish and Maintain Hard 
Floors” is the title of an eight-page main- 
tenance booklet released by Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. De- 
tails of effective maintenance procedures 
for terrazzo, marble, concrete, magnesite 
and ceramic tile are presented in the how- 
to-do-it booklet, together with hints on how 


to avoid problems. 
For more details circle #175 on mailing card. 


e A colorful, new 168-page catalog of 
Lighting Fixtures is now available from 
Lighting Dynamics, 802 W. Whittier Blvd., 
Whittier, Calif. The loose-leaf multo-ring 
binding makes the catalog easy to use as it 
lays flat when open, making every detail 
easily seen. The four-color cover design is 
embedded in durable plastic and the intro- 
ductory section is also in four colors, pre- 
senting a graphic demonstration of the 
principles of lighting. The book is designed 
as a lasting reference source and is indexed 
to permit adding of pages as new fixtures 
are introduced. The new fixture designs 
contained in the catalog are the result of 
developments by the engineering group of 
the recently-formed company and inch 


of the fixtures. 
For more details circle #176 on mailing card 


® The new 8-page Bulletin No. 2700 is- 


sued by the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., | 


2850 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 41, gives full 


details on the complete line of Type L- | 


CRF Airfoil Centrifugal Power Roof Ven- 


tilators. Maintenance-saving features of | 


the line, data on new developments and 
specifications are included. 
For more details circle #177 on mailing card. 


@ Full descriptive information on the new 
Olson #1680 “Space Saver” Belt Convey- 


ude | 
“idea renderings” showing advanced uses | 


Best Buy in 


FLAGS 
for SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—mest famous name in cotton 
bunting flags — U.S., State and School 
flags for outdoors. Rugged, reinforced 
with nylon thread. 

STATE FLAGS—of complicated design 
now available in new Detco Process. 
Accurate and authentic in design and color. 
Very economical. 

GLORY-GLOSS — U.S., School and 
State Flags for indoors and parades. 
Beautiful, lustrous and economical. 

2 


Ask about Dettra’s movie “Our 
U.S. Flag’’—The Freedom Foundation 
Award winning 16° mm color sound film... 
the ideal way to tell the story of our Flag. 


For complete information call your local Dettra 
Dealer or write direct to—Dept. N. 


























Permanent Lab-Volt power units 


or developed by Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 2418 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47, 
is presented in a new brochure. The illus- 
trated folder carries full specifications. 

For more details circle #178 on mailing card. 


SAVE TEACHERS’ SET-UP, HOOK-UP AND CLEAN-UP TIME. 
Building new? Lab-Volts cost far less than a central 
panel system and offer students and teachers many other 
advantages. 

For existing ‘aboratories with an inadequate or no 
power system, Lab-Volts offer an economy, flexibility, 
fered by Squibb Taylor, Inc., 1213 S. Ak- versatility, security and convenience not available in 
ard St., Dallas 2, Texas, at $1.25 per copy. Afi, portable gadgets, batteries or dry cells. 

The 28-page spiral-bound booklet lies flat In addition to a line voltage duplex outlet, each Lab- 
when open for ease in handling and con- Volt provides continuously variable low voltage AC and 
tains instructions and suggestive informa- DC outputs adequate for any experimental program. 


@ A Handbook for Teachers and Instruc- 
tions “Using the Opaque Projector” is of- 





tion for opaque projection in various 
grades and classes with information on the 
preparation of materials. 
For more details circle #179 on mailing card. 
@ The new Riviera year-round single unit 
conditioner for both heating and cooling 
introduced by Warren Webster & Co., 
17th & Federal Sts., Camden 5, N.J., is de- 
scribed, with dimensional drawings and 
breakaway illustrations, specifications and 
engineering data in Bulletin B-2001. 
For more details circle #180 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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l them to your present equipment. 


em ce em em ee meee 
Gentlemen: 
Tell me more about Lab-Volt for use in Laboratory [] Shop [] 
] Present building [_) New construction [-] 
Name ........ Naan Bee coun Position . 
School . ‘ fae ‘ : 
Address P oS ; 5 retest 


Manufactured by 


BUCK 


ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc 


supply Lab-Volts built into new installations or show you how to adapt 
41 MARCY STREET 


FREEHOLD «+ NEW JERSEY 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 








@ “How to Plan for Educational Tele- 
vision” is the subject of a file folder pre- 
pared by the Broadcast and Television 
Equipment Division of Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J. The file con- 
tains stories on educational television in- 
stallations with reprints of editorial ma- 
terial on the subject which has appeared in 
various publications. 
For more details circle #181 on mailing card. 


e “How to Teach Shut-In Students by 
Telephone” is the subject of a handbook 
for teachers, administrators, parents and 
hysicians concerned with the education of 
me and girls confined to their homes or to 
hospitals because of illness. The 24-page 
handbook, written by J. A. Richards, Direc- 
tor of the Special Education Division, Ex- 
ecutone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, contains practical suggestions for 
dealing successfuly with many of the edu- 
cational problems. The material is the re- 
sult of study of hundreds of cases employ- 
ing the home-to-school telephone device. 
For more details circle #182 on mailing card 
®@ Working with the School Facilities 
Council, the Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Assn., Laboratory Equipment Section, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, prepared a 
16-page booklet, “A Guide for Evaluating 
Your Science Facilities.” Written as a pub- 
lic information service for school adminis- 
trators, school board members, architects 
and others, the brochure emphasizes me- 
chanical and statistical data pertaining to 
the planning and construction of science 
classrooms and laboratory facilities. 
For more details circle #183 on mailing card 


NEW! IT HAS STYLE...AND IT STACKS! 


STACK 
CHAIR 


BY DURHAM 


¢ The comprehensive 76-page Planning 
Manual for Educational Science Labora- 
tories, Section 5A, is now available in the 
1959 Edition. Published by Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich., the catalog con- 
tains (1) an analysis of activities conducted 
in secondary school science rooms; (2) 26 
suggested layouts for science laboratories, 
with tag deg and floor plan drawings 
for each layout, with equipment lists; (3) 
elevation drawings of each item of equip- 
ment, and (4) mechanical service roughing- 
in drawings for each. 
For more details circle #184 on mailing card. 


Film Releases 


“The Significant Years,” 28 min. black and 
white historical documentary film of the 
past 25 years, as educational service of 
Newsweek Magazine. “Adventures in Num- 
ber and Space,” series of nine half-hour 
mathematics films produced under super- 
vision of Dr. Howard F. Fehr, Head, Dept. 
of Mathematics, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for upper elementary and 
high school students. Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle £185 on mailing card 


“The Story of Anyburg, U. S. A.,” traffic 
safety film in full animation, Educational 
Film Div., Walt Disney Productions, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


For more details circle #186 on mailing card. 


“Christmas on Grandfather’s farm 
(1890’s),” 22 min.; “Laws of Conservation 
of Energy and Matter,” 8 min.; “The Laws 
of Gases,” 11 min.; “The Metric System,” 


Vinyl clad steel 
seat and backrest, 
burn-proof, mar-proof 


Posture-correct 
comfort 


Extra large 
seat, standard 
dining height 


Fits standard 
folding chair 
trucks 


Rubber bumper 
protection when 
stacked 
All-steel, 
weight 11 Ibs., 
plastic floor glides 


Durable new stack chair, extremely easy to handle. Non-fold- 
ing; stacks straight up. Smart styling, neutral colors, adapt it 
to use in libraries and@other well appointed rooms. Permanent 
chair utility at a folding chair price! Send for circular giving 


7 


complete details on this contemporary design, multi-use chair. 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind. 


AMERICA'S FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


11 min.; “Edgar Allan Poe: Background 
for His Works,” 1342 min.; “Rice in Today’s 
World,” 11 min., and “United States Ex- 
pansion Overseas,” 13% min., all sound 
films, color or black and white. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #187 on mailing card. 


Wisdom Series, “Twenty-Five Conversa- 
tions With Great Personalities,” black and 
white discussion films on art, administra- 
tion, architecture, the dance, government, 
history, literature, music, philosophy, psy- 
choanalysis and religion, for high school, 
college and adult education classes, 
through arrangement with The National 
Broadcasting, 30 to 55 min. each. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


For more details circle #188 on mailing card. 


“The Epic of Man Series,” 16 color film- 
strips ranging from 51 to 79 frames each. 
“Masters of Modern Art Series,” 3 color 
filmstrips, 52 to 70 frames each. “The 
Great Religions Series,” 6 color filmstrips, 
64 to 88 frames each. Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


For more details circle #189 on mailing card 


“Challenge to American Education,” Cur- 
rent Affairs filmstrip, 57 black and white 
frames. Office of Educational Activities, 
The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. 


For more details circle #190 on mailing card 
Suppliers’ News 


Berlitz Publications, Inc. and Pathescope 
of America, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, recently signed an agreement for 
the production by Pathescope of 35mm 
color filmstrips of the Berlitz language 
courses. Forty lessons will be filmed on 
each language with accompanying records. 
Leading educators working with Pathe- 
scope check on suitability of the courses 
for school use. Films will be made avail- 
able to public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as to other groups through 
Pathescope of America. The filming crews 
are now in France making the French les- 
son films, using native French people 
photographed in their natural surrounding. 
The French lessons are expected to be 
ready for distribution in January of 1959. 


International Business Machine Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, announces 
the acquisition of the IBM Time Equip- 
ment Division by Simplex Time Recorder 
Co., Gardner, Mass. Products of the di- 
vision being transferred to Simplex include 
time clocks, master clock systems, central 
control systems, fire alarm equipment, job 
recorders and recorder door locks. IBM 
will continue to service all time equipment 
products. The Simplex Company is devoted 
entirely to the field of time recording and 
time indicating devices. 


The Pillsbury Company is the new corpo- 
rate name of the company long known as 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn., 
manufacturer of milling and bakery prod- 
ucts. The new corporate name was adopted 
as non-restrictive, permitting the company 
to produce and market numerous products 
both within and without the food industry. 
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133 Mode] 520 Seuting Unit 
American Seating Co. 


134 Dual Klement Controller 
Barber-Ccilman Co. 


195 Veriiax Ofiset Adapter, Model 2 
“Ecutman Kodak Ce. 


196 “Dim-Out” D ries 
Plastic Inc. 


197 All-Purpose fu 
The Heyer Corp. 


138 15’ Lathe 
Sheldon Machine Coc., Inc, 


198 Electric Door Operates 
The Oscar ©. Rixson Co, 


i cokes oe 
Pit Sah Gemien terp: 


141 Audio Console 
The Brurswick-Balke-Collenier Co. 


142 Slow Start i. Switch 
Rockwell. Co. 


43 Typing Desk No. 600 
Smith System Mig. Co. 


144 Eastonair 
Euston H. & Corp. 


145 Sand Dune Fletvare 
Oneida ltd. 


146 © queue Rennd Maniacs Gretnae 
Wares teen Weuks 
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148 Pennvernon bag mY 


149 Plastic Waste Liners 
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Architects specify beautiful MopERNFOLD doors and room 
dividers for adding or saving space in schools, because here is 
the one folding door that’s built to take it. 

Fabric-covered MopERNFOLDs have double-strength, all-steel 
framework, yet the operation is smooth and quiet. No slamming 
or banging, even during the rush for recess! 

By actual tests, the vinyl covering (so easy to wash clean) 
resists thousands of cycles of an abrasive wheel, and withstands 
flexing equivalent to hundreds of thousands of openings. 

And now, MopeErnFOLp introduces folding doors of wood... 
matched, selected veneers, laminated to a solid core. Their 
durable build and ease of maintenance are important ‘“‘musts” 
for classrooms. 

Thousands of schools are equipped with MopERNFOLD, and 
your local distributor has all the details. He’s listed under 
*‘Doors”’ in the yellow pages. 


modernfoid 


DOORS 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Castle, Indiana 


Manufacturers of 

Folding Doors, Air Doors, Shower Enclosures, 
Vinyl-coated Fabrics, and Peabody School Furniture. 
In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. 








enhance beauty of new 


Utica High School 


Today’s schools are taking on a crisp, new look. 
Why? Because in tile-faced RS Panels, designers 
have discovered unlimited freedom in selection 

of color, texture and pattern. Used alone, or in 
harmonious combination with conventional exterior 
finishes, RS Panels offer the permanent, 


maintenance-free beauty of time-proven ceramic 





tile in easy-to-handle, prefabricated units for 
speedy erection. Cost? Comparable to, or lower 
than, monotone panels. For more information, 
consult your architect. Or, if the technical details 
interest you, write for Bulletin RSP-201. Ceramic 


Tile Panels, Inc., Dept. S-25, Canton 2, Ohio. 











Plate No. 1075 
UTICA HIGH SCHOOL, Utica, Mich. 


Architects: 
SMITH & SMITH, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Panel installation: 
MOYNAHAN BRONZE CO., Flatrock, Mich. 
EMIL VANSILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
SPARTAN 


CERAMIC TILE PANELS,INC. 


MEMBER: THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC, 





